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Editorial 


Reflections on Educating the Gifted 


acme the gifted is, indeed, 
crucial responsibility but still a 
partial responsibility—a part of pro- 
viding for education of all the citizenry 
in accordance with each individual’s 
capacity to profit from learning. Even 
though we concern ourselves with the 
part, the task is still somewhat over- 
whelming. ‘lo be responsible for the 
education of one genius, to say noth- 
ing of a million gifted and near genius 
individuals, should, it seems, create 
some anxiety among educators. At 
this moment I am inclined to agree 
with, or at least consider again, 
Gibran’s advice “On Children” 

“You may give them your love but not 

your thoughts 

For they have their own thoughts.” 

and 

“You may strive to be like them, but seek 

not to make them like you. 

For life goes not backward or tarries with 

yesterday.” 

Who among us is genius enough 
to teach genius in terms of future 
needs in this age of change? 

The task is especially difficult since 
students of yesterday have, in general, 
been taught in terms of past experi- 
ence and accepted solutions. ‘There is, 
also, considerable reason to believe 
that teachers, like others, tend to do 
unto others as they have been done 
unto. ‘l’o what extent can we say that 
our culture, including our educational 
procedures, has prepared teachers to 
educate youth in terms of inevitable, 
rapid change, to assist in the process 
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of clarifying questions and problems, 
and to teach in terms of futures? 
Whether we like it or not, we must 
face the possibility that insofar as we 
are unable to solve continuing prob- 
lems, we may be the victims of over- 
learned pat but inappropriate an- 
swers (standardized errors), or have 
insufhcient skill in refining and clarify- 
ing problems to a point where they 
can be resolved. 

It appears that authors of articles 
in this issue of Educational Leadership 
have not meant to present their ar- 
ticles in the sense that they provide 
final answers. If the reader perceives 
of anything in an article, or this edi- 
torial, to be unusually dogmatic, it 
will undoubtedly prove to be an at- 
tempt to present a point of view with 
force and clarity but with no intention 
to establish fixed, standardized _prac- 
tice at our present state of knowledge. 

Issues which invariably arise, wheth- 
er education of the gifted is proposed 
in terms of homogeneous or hetero: 
geneous grouping, include these facts: 
Teachers, to say nothing of trained, 
gifted teachers, are on the critical sup- 
ply list. Classrooms and buildings are 
in short supply. When we have made 
attempts to provide thorough educa- 
tion for the gifted in homogencous 
groups, ¢.g., our medical schools and 
our training programs in clinical psy 
chology, the cost has been relatively 
great. 

Another question seems in ordcr: 
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does mechanical, homogeneous group- 
ing, no matter how carefully it is done, 
operate per se to insure effective edu- 
cation? Very likely other factors are 
important. For example, concentra- 
tion of homogeneity of interest and 
skill of individuals in a community or 
sub-culture may be a more crucial 
factor in producing genius. 

It is possible, then, that for us to get 
maximum returns for our time, energy 
and money expended, each commu- 
nity should concentrate in training 
gifted in the area for which they are 
capitally prepared. Further, that under 
such circumstances heterogeneous 
grouping might be entirely appropri- 
ate. 

John Hersey in this issue describes 
Connecticut’s committee to study edu- 
cation for the gifted. Undoubtedly, 
such attention and planning must be 
done at all levels and especially at 
the community level if there is to be 
much support for and benefit from 
any particular venture in cducating 
the gifted. 

In connection with planning for the 
gifted it is with some misgivings that 
I view planning for rather than plan- 
ning with the gifted. If it is important 
for anyone to choose the nature of 
his activity, it would appear that this 
1S appropriate, possibly imperative, in 
the case of the gifted. How early in 
the gifted individual’s life should rela- 
tive self-determination be encouraged 
is still the subject of much contro- 
versy. I feel safe in speculating, how- 
ever, that we have not yet begun to 
burden the gifted, at any age, with 
the responsibility for self direction. 
It is as if we fear potential that is 
greater than and different from our 
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own. We tend to give lip service to 
the idea that the gifted are capable of 
generating new ideas, yet we are rela- 
tively mistrusting and fearful of new 
ideas and differences. It would seem 
to be especially important, however, 
for a teacher of the gifted to clarify 
his function as a servant of the gifted 
rather than primarily as a program 
director and manipulator of a genius 
in the making. 

Further, we agree almost universally 
that education at its best is provided 
in terms of meeting individual needs. 
This leads to speculation that for the 
gifted, and especially genius, standard 
procedures are quite inadequate. 
Where does one find enough Wag- 
ners, or Darwins, or Michelangelos, or 
Einsteins, to justify a standard, group 
approach in their education? 


Need for Revisions 


Yet individualizing instruction 
tends to be a costly, time consuming 
process. ‘here has been considerable 
speculation recently with reference to 
the appropriateness of using teachers 
as jacks-of-all-trades rather than as pro- 
fessional specialists. It has been pro- 
posed that teachers can be employed 
more profitably in tasks requiring pro- 
fessional skill and human interaction. 
Bookkeepers, file clerks, projectionists, 
police, baby sitters, libraries ,and T.V. 
would be utilized to perform functions 
for which they are uniquely suited. 
Under these circumstances, it is pos- 
sible that competent teachers could 
personalize educational experiences to 
such a degree that the gifted could 
blossom. 

Observation seems to indicate that 
as the gifted behave, they persevere 
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because of internal satisfaction more 
than because of external incentives. 
Several of the authors in this periodi- 
cal have mentioned intensive interest 
and motivation as being crucial char- 
acteristics of the productive gifted. 
We attempt to identify and measure 
them but if they are as crucial as we 
suspect, could it be that our task is 
one of concentrating on the problem 
of determining how interests and mo- 
tivation develop and of employing 
teachers, who will work deliberately 
in nurturing interest and motivation, 
the prime movers in giftedness, in ad- 
dition to serving as resource persons 
and conveyors of knowledge? 
Interests of the young tend to be at 
variance with the interests of well con- 
ditioned adults. It is a real source of 
friction and yet teachers and adults 
must recognize that youth’s percep- 
tions, some of which are fantastic, 
have a way of becoming realities for 
tomorrow’s adults. When strange in- 
terests and ideas begin to emerge, we 
quite naturally, because of our training 
and experience, attempt to get the de- 
viating one back on the familiar track 








which has been built for us and which 
we seem to be committed to maintain. 
One small girl, with whom I had the 
opportunity to associate, revealed the 
effect of adult demands for the young 
to be realistic when she advised her 
dolls in play, “Come down off the 
moon and get in your beds!” Yet this 
fantasy may soon be reality and we 
can only speculate as to the extent 
of parents’ consternation when young 
people decide to spend their first 
“night out on the moon.’ 

Competent educational leaders are 
continually challenged to experiment 
and explore the unknown. The educa 
tion of the gifted provides a challeng- 
ing opportunity to produce in a funda- 
mental, frontier area. The following 
articles will provide a sample of pres 
ent day thinking which should serve 
to stimulate hypotheses and _ to 
sharpen the issues which confront us 
when we attempt to educate the 
gifted. 

—Wat.ace A. VERBURG, associate 
professor of special education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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PATRICK J. BRATTON, J. B. HANNUM, 
ABLA HIJAB, WENDELL M. HOUGH, JR., 





MARION E. McKENNA, MYRONA C. PETERSON 


Status and Student Leadership 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The fact that 96 per cent of the students in one school were con- 


sidered by their fellows to possess leadership characteristics raises 
far-reaching implications concerning leadership education in the 


secondary schools. 


N RECENT YEARS, many secondary 
schools have introduced programs 
to develop student leadership. The 
wide variety of these programs seems 
to indicate not only a difference in ap- 
proach but also a serious lack of agree- 
ment on the meaning of “student 
leadership.” It was this lack of agree- 
ment that interested our committee. 

The committee found in current 
literature three major approaches to 
the development of student leadership. 

Each of these seems to be based on 
somewhat different conceptions of 
leadership. 

¢ Developing and improving status 
leadership. In this approach, students 
who hold offices in school-sponsored 
organizations receive separate, inten- 
sive instruction either during or after 
school hours. The instruction consists 
of lectures and/or varying amounts of 
experience in parliamentary procedure, 
public speaking, the responsibilities of 
officers, and the like. Several of those 
who use this approach cite “smoother- 
running organizations” as evidence for 
the success of the program. 

This approach to the development 
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of student leadership seems to assume 
that “leadership” is exercised only by 
the officially-elected officers of a group, 
and that leadership consists of selling 
ideas to other people and enlisting their 
support. It ignores the evidence from 
research that leadership is a proper 
function of every member of the group 
and that leadership is any contribution 
to group-established goals. 

e Developing and improving a lead- 
ership elite. Under this approach, 
students with high intelligence, aca- 
demic success and the social graces are 
selected and trained for leadership 
roles. In one school, these students 
are enrolled in a special course in which 
a problems approach is used to ex- 
amine the techniques necessary to 
successful leadership. In addition to 





This article is based upon the report of a 
study conducted at the Laboratory School 
of the University of Florida by six stu- 
dents in the College of Education’s course 
in “Educational Leadership.” Maurice 
Ahrens, R. L. Johns and Kimball Wiles 
made up the faculty staff for this course. 
This condensation of the report was pre- 
pared by Patrick J. Bratton. 








the study of parliamentary techniques, 
some schools include a study of human 
relations and group psychology in their 
leadership programs. Indications are 
that this study is slanted toward more 
cficient manipulation of groups by 
these “qualified” leaders. 

This approach again assumes that 
leadership is something that is exer- 
cised by a qualified elite over its less 
qualified brethren. It seems also to 
assume that people can be trained for 
leadership outside of the group in 
which leadership is to be exercised. Re- 
search indicates: first, that effective 
leaders have an intelligence level only 
slightly above the average of the group; 
second, that academic success in school 
does not correlate with leadership 
ability in out-of-school situations; and 
third, that education for leadership 
best takes place in groups of peers. 

e Developing group leadership tech- 
niques in a group situation. Here, all 
students are considered capable of 
exerting leadership at some time. In 
this approach, leadership is seen as 
functions to be performed rather than 
as inherent qualities or group manipu- 
lation. Leadership training is insepa- 
table from the development of group 
participation in problem solving. ‘This 
approach does not segregate individ- 
uals or utilize separate leadership 
courses to develop student leadership. 
It rests instead upon the use of group 
problem solving, role playing, self and 
group evaluation, and cooperative ef- 
fort in core and other classes of the 
regular school program. Learning of 
group leadership skills comes inciden- 
tally in a situation which makes them 
meaningful. 

Our committee found the first two 
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approaches to student leadership to be 
at once the most prevalent and the 
least defensible in the light of current 
research in leadership. If the purpose 
of any approach to student leadership 
is not merely a better functioning 
school activities program, but the prep- 
aration of all students to exercise 
leadership in a democracy, then it 
would seem that the third approach to 
group leadership is the most consistent 
with our purposes and with the findings 
of research. 


A Study of Leadership 


Because of the constant emphasis on 
school activities and _ student-elected 
officers in the literature on developing 
student leadership, our committee de- 
cided to study the relationship of 
leadership and status in a high school 
student body. Research on leadership 
seemed to us to have some implica 
tions for leadership in a group of high 
school students. We_ incorporated 
some of these implications into our 
study in the form of questions to be 
answered: 


1. Do student officers have a monopol; 
on the qualities and techniques of leadership 
in their schools? 

Are student officers considered as 
“most popular” by their classmates? 

Are students aware of different quali- 
fications for different jobs when they select 
fellow-students for leadership responsibili 
ties? 

4. Do student officers have significant); 
more close friends than non-officers? 


Robert B. Mvers, in an unpublished 
dissertation at the Univ ersity of Flor- 
ida,! set forth eleven characteristics 


*Robert B. Myers, “The Development and 
Implications of a Conception of Leadership for 
Leadership Education.” Unpublished doctoral 


dissertation, College of Education, University of 


Florida, 1954. 250 p. 
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which research has found to cor- 
relate with leadership: originality, am- 
bition, persistence, emotional stability, 
judgment, popularity, and communica- 
tion skills; insight, initiative, coopera- 
tion, and knowledge. Myers empha- 
sizes that these skills and characteris- 
tics may not be necessary to leadership 
in all situations, but that different 
situations require different character- 
istics to different degrees. 


The committee constructed a ques- 
tionnaire on the basis of nine of these 
characteristics in action in various situ- 
ations. “Ambition” and “emotional 
stability” were omitted, since it was 
felt that these personal character traits 
did not lend themselves to the peer- 
questionnaire technique. We added 


two situations to test “friendship.” 
The following are the seven ques- 

tions included in the questionnaire. In 

parentheses following each question 


are the characteristics and skills which 
the committee felt a student named for 
each response could be expected to 
have in some degree. 


1. Assume that you have been confined 
to the hospital with a broken leg. What two 
students from your grade would come to sce 
you most frequently? (Close friendship. ) 

A T-V station is planning a panel dis- 
cussion entitled, “Youth Discusses ‘Teen-Age 
Problems.” Students from all over the state 
are to participate as members of the panel. 
Which member of your grade would you 
nominate to represent students from the 
Gainesville area? (Knowledge of the prob- 
lem, communication skills, initiative, origi- 
nality, cooperativeness, representation of 
group norms. ) 

In a coming yearbook there will be a 
sclection of the most popular boy and most 
popular girl in your grade. What two stu- 
dents would you nominate? (Popularity. ) 


t. You have been invited to a_ party. 
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What three members of your grade would 
you especially like to see there? “(F riendship 
in a social situation. ) 

5. Your grade wants to take a bus trip to 
New Orleans. The manager of the bus com- 
pany insists that he talk with three members 
of your grade so that he can be assured that 
everyone will be orderly on the trip. What 
three students do you think can best repre- 
sent your grade for this purpose? (Com- 
munication skills, knowledge, judgment, in- 
sight, originality, representation of group 
norms, acceptability to adults. ) 


6. The football team’s equipment was 
lost in a fire. A student committee is to be 
selected to take up a collection in the com- 
munity to replace this equipment in time 
for next week’s game. Whom would you 
nominate as chairman of this committee? 
(Originality, judgment, insight, initiative, 
persistence, cooperation, communication 
skills, knowledge. ) 

7. Suppose that both core sections in 
your grade are going to cooperate in a Ssix- 
week study. What three people would you 
like to have on a committee with you to plan 
this unit? (Originality, judgment, initiative, 
cooperation, communication skills, know- 
ledge. ) 

After the questionnaire was admin- 
istered, each class was asked to express 
its opinions as to the qualifications in- 
volved in each question. For the most 
part, the students’ interpretations of 
the questions were in agreement with 
those of the committee. In Question 
3, however, many students at this 
school suggested that cooperativeness, 
friendliness and willingness to accept 
responsibility were some qualities that 
make a person “most popular.” 


Population and Procedures 


The study was conducted during the 
spring semester of 1955, at the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of F ‘lorida. Core teachers and 
students of the four high school grades 
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agreed to serve as the study group. 
Each grade is divided into two core 
classes of approximately 30 students 
each. From a total population of 238 
students, 230 questionnaires were ob- 
tained. 

Care was taken in the administra- 
tion of the questionnaire to insure that 
the responses of the students would be 
as candid and unbiased as possible. 
The students were not told the purpose 
of the study. We avoided focusing at- 
tention on “leaders” or “officers” in 
any way. Instructions to the various 
classes were standardized, stating 
merely that ““We want to find out how 
nearly your choices agree when you are 
not influenced by other people.” The 
students were assured that their an- 
swers would be coded so as to protect 
their anonymity, and that the question- 
naires would not be available to any 
but the members of the committee. 
We asked that no one discuss the 
questions until everyone had com- 
pleted the questionnaire. The two core 
classes of each grade completed the 
questionnaires during the same period 
so that communication between the 
two groups was avoided. All grades 
but the eleventh completed the ques- 
tionnaire on the same day, while the 
eleventh grade, because of conflicting 
schedules, completed its forms a day 
earlier. 

Information obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires was coded and transcribed 
to our data sheets, and the question- 
naires were returned to the students. 
For each grade, we listed the number of 
selections received by each student on 
each question and on the total ques. 
tionnaire. A ranking was made of each 
class according to number of selections 
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received on each question by each 
student. 

From the principal’s office, we ob- 
tained a list of all high-school students 
currently holding elective positions. 
This information, after being coded, 
was entered on the data sheets for 
each grade in a manner which facili- 
tated comparison of status positions 
and rank held on each question by 
each student. As a further aid to in- 
terpretation of the data, graphs were 
prepared to show the relationships be- 
tween status position and rank on the 
various questions. ‘The committee 
found it convenient to divide the pop- 
ulation into three groups: first, the 
class officers, who are elected by the 
class groups to which the question- 
naire was administered; second, the 
other status leaders, who are elected 
either by participants in out-of-class 
activities or by the entire student body; 
and third, those who hold no official 
position, the non-officers. 


Limitations 


The committee recognizes certain 
limitations to the significance of this 
study. Some arise from the lack of 
experience of the first-year graduate 
students who conducted the study. 
Others have their source in the in- 
herent limitations of the questionnaire 
technique. Still others can be traced 
to the population used. 

The choice of a laboratory school 
limits the application of our findings. 
Most of these students, in both core 
and other classes, have gained a degree 
of sophistication in human relations 
which is perhaps not typical of high 
school students. It is probable that 
these students are more sensitive to the 
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abilities of their fellows than would 
be students in a more traditional 
school. 

No pilot study was conducted to 
validate the questionnaire. However, 
we did question the students at the 
close of the study as to their interpre- 
tations of the questions used. As indi- 
cated earlier, the committee found no 
significant difference between the in- 
terpretations of the students and those 
of the committee. 

The questions used on the question- 
naire required a varying number of 
responses from the students. Because 
of this, direct comparison of number 
of selections received on different ques- 
tions was impossible. 


It was found toward the end of this 
study that some classes had reached a 
policy decision to rotate the nomina- 
tions for office among the class mem- 
bers in order to spread the experience 
of holding office among as many as 
possible. ‘This could mean that a non- 
oficer who received many selections 
from his peers had previously held 
ofice. No attempt was made to con- 
sider separately students in this cate- 
gory. 


Conclusions 


At the close of the study, several 
conclusions were suggested by the pat- 
tern of the data. The conclusions are 
tentatively advanced as valid only for 
the P. K. Yonge School. 

¢ Students do not select their of- 
ficers solely on the basis of popularity. 

Only in the tenth grade at this 
school did a class officer receive top 


ranking on the popularity question 
(Question 3). In the twelfth grade, 
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the two most often-named girls held 
no offices. 

In one grade, no class officer received 
any choices as “most popular,” while 
almost 40% of all students received 
some choices on this question. Al- 
though elected officers did not rank 
high on popularity, more than two- 
thirds of all elected officers received 
some choices. 

e Elected officers, as a group, tended 
to rank higher than non-officers as a 
group. 

The 15 class officers represented only 
6.3% of the total population of 238, 
yet we found that this small group 
received 13.4% of all the “votes” cast. 
On no question did they receive less 
than 9% of the votes cast, while on 
Question 6, they received 24% of the 
votes. Class officers made their best 
showing on Questions 5, 6 and 7—the 
three most realistic situations—and on 
Question 4, the party question. They 
received theiz smallest percentage of 
votes on Question 1, close friendship. 
Other status leaders also ranked high- 
er than non-officers. Since elected 
officers have more chances to demon- 
strate their abilities, we question 
whether this factor alone may not ex- 
plain to a great extent why they re- 
ceived a disproportionately large share 
of the choices. 

e Elected officers do not have signif- 
icantly more or fewer close friends 
than non-officers. 


All class officers received some 


choices in both Question 1 and Ques- 
tion 4. At the same time, most other 
status leaders received some choices on 
both questions. This finding, how- 
ever, pales a little when it is seen that, 
on each question, approximately 80% 
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of all students received some choices, 


and many non-officers ranked above 
elected officers in number of choices 
received. Furthermore, no class officer 
received high ranking in his grade on 
Question 1, indicating that class ofh- 
cers generally were “just students’ as 
far as number of close friends was con- 
cerned. Class officers were more often 
listed as “socially acceptable” in Ques- 
tion 4 than were other groups. 

e Student officers are not considered 
by their peers to be the only students 
who can exercise the skills of leader- 
ship. 

Nearly 96% of all students were con- 
sidered by their classmates to possess 
one or more of the characteristics 
called for in the total questionnaire. 
Only 10 students received no choices 
at all. The lowest number of students 
named for any question was 71, on 
Question 2, which represents nearly 
one-third of the whole population. 
Many students who did not hold any 
office ranked as high as or higher than 
most office-holders in total number of 
choices received. 

e Students appear to recognize that 
different situations require different 
leadership qualifications. 

Students did not select any “all- 
around leader” who was equally quali- 
fied for all situations. In the four 
questions which sought to set up situ- 
ations in which group leadership abili- 
ties were necessary (Questions 2, 5, 6 
and 7), no grade gave all the top rank- 
ings to any one individual. No one 
person, for that matter, received top 


ranking in all of the remaining three 
questions. ‘his would tend to support 
the situational concept of leadership, 
according to which leadership is exer- 
cised in different situations by people 
who have something unique to con- 
tribute to that situation. One is not 
a leader in all situations, since different 
situations require different contribu- 
tions. 

Implications 


This study found that students con- 
sider leadership ability to be spread 
among many different members of 
their class, not just among those who 
hold status positions. If this is true, 
then it would seem to be the schools’ 
responsibility to create situations in 
which the leadership potential of all 
students can emerge. Education of an 
informed status leadership is not 
enough for a democracy in which all 
citizens are expected to participate in 
decision making. 

Many schools tend to put the elected 
student officer on a pedestal labeled 
“Leader.” Employers take this label at 
face value, and express great interest 
in the number of elective positions 4 
job applicant can cite in his record. If, 
however, leadership ability rests not in 
a few elected leaders but in a large 
majority of all students, then perhaps 
our value of status is too high. Our 
committee believes that the develop- 
ment of student leadership requires 
more than a program to develop a small 
minority of students for status posi- 
tions. 
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Should the Gifted 





MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 


Be Segregated? 


This author looks thoughtfully at some basic issues involved in 


the practice of homogeneous grouping of the gifted. 


N tHE 1920’s and 1930’s educators 

became concerned about the school- 
ing of gifted children. There followed 
a flurry of experiment, a good deal of 
writing in the journals, and a little bit 
of fundamental research. Since then 
with the upsurge of humanitarianism, 
we have concentrated our forces on the 
education of the handicapped, the 
blind and poor-sighted, the hard of 
hearing, the non-reader, the slow 
learner, etc., with thus far increasingly 
satisfactory results. At present, we 
seem to be returning full circle to focus 
on the gifted. 

Our professional literature,’ of which 
this issue of Educational —* 3 
an example and a symbol, is full « 
discussion of theory and report of prac- 
tice. We have, perhaps, been driven 
to this new frontal assault on the prob- 
lem by our startled awakening to the 
cold facts that: (a) the United States 

‘As a sample see: Education of the Gifted, 
F.ducational Policies Commission, 1950; sym- 
posium on “Current Theory and Practice in the 
Grouping of Pupils in Secondary Schools,’’ Cali 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, January 
1955; G. H. Hildreth, Educating Gifted Chil- 
dren, Harper and Brothers, 1952. A glance at 
the periodical indexes shows a spate of articles 
m the subject. 


has grown into a position of world 
leadership; (b) we are in the midst of 
revolutionary and swift changes in 
many aspects of living; (c) we have an 
acute shortage of trained, gifted lead- 
ership in most fields to -handle the 
new complexities; and (d) in the face 
of these three developments, an ap- 
pallingly large proportion of our gifted 
children are not being given the educa- 
tion to bring their powers and their 
talents to fruition. 


What Are the Issues? 


Our current drive, therefore, is to 
re-examine our educational principles 
and practices, to see what we can do 
through schooling to provide our coun- 
try in the future with the leaders so 
desperately needed. In considering this 
important and highly complex problem 
one basic question is that which I have 
been asked to consider in this paper: 
Should the gifted be segregated in 
school and college? To this question 
there is no general, pat, easy answer. 
Before this major question can be ap- 
proached, more specific related ques- 
tions must, I think, be raised. Some 
of these are discussed in the following 
sections. 











1. Who are the gifted and how may 
they be identified? If we are to segre- 
gate the gifted for better schooling, we 
must know who they are, and in what 
areas of human endeavor their talents 
lie. Democracy has impelling needs 
for many kinds of giftedness: e.g., for 
power and insight into human relation- 
ships, for creativity in the arts, for abili- 
ties to manage business and industry 
and government, for mastery in science, 
both theoretical and applied, these 
among many others. 

Never, as far as I know, is any human 
being equally able in all fields. Few, 
comparatively, are superior in several. 
Most of us have one or two special 
gifts which, if developed sufficiently, 
would bring continuing growth, deep- 
ening personal satisfaction, and en- 
riched service to community and na- 
tion.? If we should agree to segregate 
the gifted, we must develop much 
more fully our student personnel serv- 
ices, refine present diagnostic tests of 
abilities, interests, attitudes and_per- 
sonality factors. It seems obvious, in 
retrospect, that past failures and dis- 
appointments in experiments in segre- 
gating the gifted have stemmed directly 
from inadequate identification. Most 
segregation in the past and much of it 
at present has been based on a single 
factor such as I.Q. scores, or grades, or 
teacher judgment, or some combina- 
tion of these with chronological age. 
Until we can learn to base such deci- 

?On this point see my article, “Are We Dis- 
criminating Against Intelligence?” in Educational 
Leadership, for November 1954; and, for a more 
complete analysis, see M. E. Hahn and M. S. 
MacLean, Counseling Psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950, especially Chapters 5, 6, 7 
and 8. 
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sions on a composite and coordination 
of many factors, it is likely to be not 
too successful. 

Our aim in such segregation is to 
group those whe are most alike to- 
gether for learning. If we use only a 
single, or two, or three measures, we 
usually find the differences in the group 
greater than the similarities. Lazarus* 
found, for example, that an “enriched 
and accelerated” class in reading and 
creative writing achieved magnificently 
when it was segregated by interest 
though with a heterogeneous I.Q., 
median 104. But when, stimulated by 
an article in a popular magazine about 
the course, pupils with high I.Q.’s 
flocked to it, thereby raising the range 
from 110 to 150 and the median to 
120. The result was that this group 
did neither as well on the final achieve- 
ment tests nor did it produce either the 
quantity or quality of writing done by 
the “lower” group. We have here an 
illustration of a sound principle of 
counseling psychology that high ability 
with little or no interest achieves far 
below moderate ability with high in- 
terest. 


2. Can we segregate the gifted in 
school and college with benefit and 
without damage to them and to so- 
ciety? ‘I’o this, one answer is that we 
can do so if we learn to follow the 
patterns of identification and selection 
described above. Another answer is 
that we do practice segregation and 
that it is inevitable that we should. 
Especially in high school and college, 

*A. L. Lazarus, “Grouping Based on High 
Interest vs. General Ability” in the California 


symposium on grouping referred to in footnote | 
above. 
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students, if they are not blocked by 
internal misapprehensions or external 
pressures of curricular requirements or 
parental orders, tend to select the fields 
of learning in which they feel most 
able and where their interests lie. 
Teachers themselves—often on inade- 
quate bases, to be sure—spot students 
when they can who show giftedness 
and interest in their subject and use 
persuasion ‘or canny coercion to get 
them to specialize in their field. A third 
answer is that there is a “natural?” 
segregation constantly operating. “Birds 
of a feather flock together.” Artists, 
mechanics, medicos, mathematicians, 
etc., each join their kind. This type of 
segregation deepens and strengthens 
as interests move from scattered diffu- 
sion into clean-cut channels* and 
abilities are reinforced with growing 
achievement. All of these reasons 
underlie the structure of our many 
departments, curricula, majors and 
minors. The point here is that, while 
a great deal of segregation of the gifted 
goes on, some of it casual and inad- 
vertent, some of it planned, little of 
it is as yet well done. 

Our fault lies in the fact that we 
do not segregate our able youngsters 
nearly enough for their most effective 
schooling. We do not yet segregate 
them at the right times and places, for 
the right purposes, and on criteria that 
guarantee that their similarities are 
greater than their differences. Nor do 
we provide for their desegregation, their 

‘On this point there is much evidence in the 
reports of the many years of work by E. K. 
Strong, his associates and followers. See espe- 
cially his Vocational Interests of Men and Wom- 
en, Stanford University Press, 1943, and the chap- 
ters on “Canalization” and “Conditioning” in 


Gardner Murphy’s Personality, Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 
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participation in heterogeneous activi- 
ties with a mixed lot of other people, 
when it is imperative or wise to do so. 
Only by this process can they be kept 
from isolation from the realities of 
democratic life. Only so can they be 
preserved from developing snobbery 
and arrogance. Only so can they learn 
the necessity and importance of becom- 
ing competent followers in areas in 
which they have little or no giftedness 
that would warrant their trying to as- 
sume leadership. 


The advantages of well planned 
segregation of the gifted, so far as we 
now know, are these: It challenges, it 
stimulates, it motivates. Cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas develops at a rapid rate 
and brings clarification of concepts. 
There is vigorous growth in the feel 
for tools and the mastery of skills and 
techniques. Psychologically, expanding 
achievement brings a feeling of confi- 
dence, security and adequacy. The pace 
of learning is swift; the range of at- 
tempt and accomplishment wide, and 
of comprehension deep. I know of no 
loss of benefits when segregation and 
desegregation of the gifted are well 
done. Damage seems to occur to the 
gifted only when these are badly done. 
Then they may easily get feelings or 
habits of superiority, arrogance, snob- 
bery or boredom, indifference, super- 
ficiality, sloppiness, or, most hazardous 
of all, flights into daydreaming. These 
often occur in the gifted when the pace 
is slow, the range narrow, and the depth 
of penetration in millimeters instead of 
feet 
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3. Is segregation of the gifted demo- 
cratic? On this point, as Gowan’ says, 
there is continuous argument, much of 
it superficial, confused, emotional. 
Why should this be so? Some people, 
called ‘‘anti-intellectual” and “egali- 
tarian” are both suspicious and envious 
of others who have different or more 
abundant gifts than their own. Inter- 
preting democracy to mean equality of 
opportunity to develop and use what- 
ever abilities one has, they assume, 
nevertheless, that all individuals should 
be treated as if they all have the same 
and equal abilities, although even the 
totalitarian, anti-democratic nations do 
not act as if they believed this to be 
true. Such people would, therefore, cut 
us down to their size, level us off, re- 
ject “discrimination” in its meaning of 
fine perception of valuable differences 
and sound judgment as to the function 
of differences. We remember the blasts 
leveled at Roosevelt’s “Brain ‘Trust’ 
in the ‘Thirties and at the “Egg-heads”’ 
in recent political campaigns, as well as 
attempts to destroy the reputations, 
and hence the service, of some top 
research scientists. These levelers are 
made angrier, and are strengthened in 
their opinions and in their attack by 
foolish public statements of some of 
the arrogant gifted themselves. ‘These 
may talk scornfully of “the age of the 
common man,” or of “the rising tide of 
mediocrity.” Education itself does not 
escape these attacks. Professors Bush 
of Harvard and Bestor of Illinois and 
President Butterfield of Wesleyan, 
among others, speak of the mass of 
American children and youth crowd- 


Homogeneous 


*May Seagoe Gowan, “Why 
symposium on 


srouping?”” in the Californiz 
Grouping? the California 
grouping referred to in footnote 1 above. 
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ing the schools as “like the barbarian 
invasions of the Middle Ages,” or say 
that “universal education leads to no 
education,” or that “every boy is 
getting to be a Joe College and each 
one dumber than the next.” © 
Inevitably these attitudes are picked 
up and reflected by teachers and stu- 
dents. ‘The gifted youngster is dubbed, 
in adolescent lingo, a “brain,” an “egg- 
head,” of course, or a “drip” and is 
often excluded from his peer social 
groups. Many teachers fall in, to a 
greater or less degree, with this pattern 
of thinking. ‘They christen the courses 
for the handicapped, and non-readers, 
the slow-learners as being the “dumb- 
bell,” “slow-track,” or “sub.” ‘They call 
standard, traditional subjects, “the 
solids,” implying that art, music, physi- 
cal education, shop-work, etc., arc 
froth, and they tend to look down upon 
students who segregate themselves or 
are segregated in them, no matter how 
gifted the students may be. Some 
teachers are jealous of those assigned 
to teach the gifted and, therefore, raise 
the cry of “undemocratic” and com- 
plain of “being robbed of contact with 
any but the ‘normal,’ ‘average,’ or 


‘dull.’ ” 


Some Conclusions 


My own conclusions from this brief 
look at the problem are these: 

1. We should segregate the gifted 
in school and college for specific learn- 
ing tasks. 

There are many kinds of gifts 
with which human beings are endowed. 

“From “The Colleges Face a Rising Tide,” 
by Jerry Talmer, The Saturday Review, Septem 
ber 10, 1955. See the books by Bestor and the 


many current articles following this line of at 
tack. 
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Our planning for segregation, there- 
fore, should include special groupings 
for each and every kind of high com- 
petence. 

3. Students who are gifted in one or 
more fields but who are average to low 
in ability in others should be desegre- 
gated in the latter areas. ‘he academi- 

cally bright need association with the 
gifted in art, music, physical education, 
shop- work, etc., even though they may 
be duds at these things, for they need 
to learn to follow in activities where 
they do not have the abilities to lead 
and to appreciate and support other 
leaders. 

4. Segregation, to be effective, must 
be based upon as many factors as possi- 
ble so that the likenesses of the gifted 

taught thus together may be more than 
the differences. 

Timing of segregation of the 
gifted is of the essence. It must be at 
the periods of greatest readiness and 
greatest need. I would abhor seeing 
American toddlers for many hours a 
day in schools for “infant prodigies in 
music,” as Russia does. Feller’ has 
examined and reported the damage of 
too early and too much segregation of 
child actors in Hollywood. On the 
other hand, we frequently see among 
older people the unhappy results of 
their not having been segregated for 
learning with others of their own kind 
in bs ces and gifts. 

The methods of segregating and 
is the gifted have not as yet been 
adequately tested. What ev idence we 

"Dan Feller, “Introductory Study of Related 
Factors Pertaining to the Education, Welfare, 
and Employment of Minors in Motion Pictures 


in the Los Angeles Area.”” Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, U.C.L.A., July 1954. 
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have to date suggests that any one or 
combination of these methods, well 
done, may prove to be effective. Some 
of these methods are: 

(a) Segregation in separate schools 
such as the Hunter College Elementary 
School* or the special academic and art 
high schools of New York City.® The 
unanswered question about this type 
of more or less complete segregation 
is as to whether the students are 
heterogeneous enough outside their 
academic or artistic giftedness to pro- 
vide each other with essential experi- 
ences of learning to mix and to follow. 

(b) Segregation in special classes in 
an otherwise very heterogeneous school, 
heterogeneous both as to pupils and 
courses and activities. ‘This, from pres- 
ent scanty evidence seems the favored 
method until professional studies are 
reached in the graduate school. 

(c) The three-track or X, Y, Z sys- 
tem, whereby in each major subject 
field there are slow, average and fast 
sections. Objections to this method, 
somewhat common earlier, are that it 
is: (1) mechanical and (2) so obvious 
to teachers, parents and students that 
it breeds unhealthy and unwarranted 
attitudes and invidious comparisons 
with consequent damage to most stu- 
dents. 

(d) The widely discussed plan of 
enrichment, 1.e., keeping the gifted in 
heterogeneous classes but providing 
them with individual or team assign- 
ments and activities suited to their 
abilities and interests. ‘his would seem 

be the essence of good teaching 

*See G. H. Hildreth, Educating Gifted Chil- 
dren, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 

* “Education of the Gifted in Academic High 
Schools,” by B. E. Donovan, High Points, May 


1955. 
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whether we segregate or not. It may 
be the only feasible solution while 
crowding and teacher shortages con- 
tinue. 

7. To achieve sound principles and 
practices in segregation of the gifted 
we must have, first, extended and im- 





proved student personnel services; sec- 
ond, many more kinds of valid and 
reliable diagnostic tests; and, third, a 
great deal of fundamental research in 
the psychology of learning, in person- 
ality, in group processes and in cur- 
riculum. 




















Teaching the Gifted 


article. You will, of course, wish 


M*x SCHOOL sysTEMS place the 
gifted child in a regular classroom 
situation. ‘This placement may be 
based upon the philosophy of the sys- 
tem or it may be the most practical 
means of caring for a widely scattered 
segment of the school population. Re- 
gardless of the reason for such place- 
ment, the classroom teacher is re- 
sponsible for providing an educational 
program for abilities ranging from the 
mentally slow to the mentally superior. 
This is no easy task. ‘The teacher may 
think that the problem can be solved 
by giving the gifted “more of the 
same” program that is given to the 
average so he will be “kept busy.” ‘This 
is not a satisfactory solution to the 
problem—either for the teacher or the 
gifted pupil. 
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ANNA G. SHEPPERD 


in the Regular Classroom 


Many activities and opportunities for enriching the program 
for the gifted child in the regular classroom are suggested in this 


to insert your own ideas. 


In order to meet satisfactorily the 
needs of the pupil with superior mental 
ability, it is necessary that his program 
should include many of the experiences 
enjoyed by the average child plus those 
that will deepen and expand his already 
existing superior abilities. These ex- 
periences, which are usually termed en- 
richment experiences, should be a part 
of a planned and unified program, 
broad in scope and intensive in nature. 


Identifying the Gifted 


Before the teacher can begin to plan 
for an enriched curriculum for the 
gifted, he must first understand the per- 
formance characteristics of the gifted 
pupil. The teacher must realize that 
the character traits of the mentally su- 
perior child are relative. Even though 
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many traits may be identified with this 
group, they will be found in varying 
degrees within each individual. For 
example, it is generally accepted that 
a gifted child develops high moral 
values such as honesty, trustworthi- 
aess, integrity and responsibility more 
quickly than a child of average ability. 
The degree to which these traits are 
developed, however, varies from one 
gifted individual to another. 

In the area of physical development 
research has found that the gifted in- 
dividual is usually above average in 
height, weight, coordination and stam- 
ina. It must not be assumed that all 
healthy and physically well-developed 
children are gifted, but that most tend 
to be. 

In considering the intellectual char- 
acteristics of the gifted, the teacher 
must understand that he is able to 
organize, analyze, draw conclusions, 
make generalizations and see relation- 
ships at a much earlier age than the 
average. He manifests unusual facility 
in creative and critical thinking, rea- 
soning and verbalizing. He possesses 
a high degree of intellectual curiosity 
and is able to discuss rationally and 
express ideas clearly and sequentially. 
His interests cover a wide and varied 
range and because of this it is im- 
portant that he be given many oppor- 
tunities to pursue these interests to his 
own satisfaction, which is generally 
beyond that reached by the average 
child. 

Finally, the teacher must be cogni- 
zant of the gifted’s social-emotional 
traits. The gifted individual is able to 
adjust more readily to new and dif- 
ferent situations and he enjoys the 
challenge of such. On the other hand, 
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he tends to become bored and even 
lazy if kept at routine and repetitive 
activities beyond the time when they 
are contributing to learning a skill or 
developing a concept. He is very alert 
to the feelings of others and quite sen- 
sitive to the feelings of others toward 
him—be it peers or adults. Because of 
this deep sensitivity to feeling, he may 
show unusual concern over school 
marks, lest his parents and teachers be 
disappointed in him. Yet at the same 
time he desires wholesome group rec- 
ognition and in order to maintain this 
he may resist working ‘to his capacity 
purposefully for fear of losing the sup- 
port and comradeship of his peers 
whose abilities are more limited. 


An Enriched Curriculum 


for the Gifted 


An enriched curriculum is a means 
of insuring better provision for the 
individual needs and differences of the 
gifted. ‘The experiences of such a cur- 
riculum should present opportunities 
to: increase skills and knowledges; 
deepen attitudes and appreciations; de- 
velop acceptance of social responsi- 
bilities; explore a wide and_ varied 
range of school and community re- 
sources; further initiative, originality 
and creative aptitudes through experi- 
mentation and research; and use and 
extend leadership qualities to the 
fullest extent. 


Meeting Needs of the Gifted 
_ Regular Classroom 


One must remember that’ for the 
purposes of this article the teacher has 
a Class composed, in the main, of aver- 
age children with a few slow learners 
and a few gifted, possibly one or two. 
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Thus one must realize that the pro- 
gram is geared to the average and that 
the gifted pupil functions within the 
general scope of this program. .His pro- 
gram is based upon that of the total 
group but his experiences should have 
greater breadth and depth commen- 
surate with his superior abilities. 

A suggested list of enrichment activi- 
ties’ in language arts, creative arts and 
social living is presented here to give 
the regular classroom teacher a few 
clues to the kinds of things the gifted 
in the classroom should be expected 
to do over and above the average grade 
level program. 


LANGUAGE ARTS ACTIVITIES 


Listening: 

Listen to debates, discussions, newscasts 
and talks to form opinions, to hold dis- 
cussions, to draw conclusions. 

Listen to speakers to pick out main 
points of their talks and to arrange them 
in sequence. 

Listen to radio and television perform- 
ers to discover: errors or difficulties in 
speech, new words, beautiful and appro- 
priate words. 

Make and listen to own voice record- 
ings to discover errors or difficulties. 

Listen to the various sounds in and 
around the school and give an opinion of 
their effects upon the pupils. 

Listen for and make a list of sound 
effects used on a particular radio or tele- 
vision program and find out, through re- 
search, how these sounds are produced. 


Speaking: 

Interview resource people in prepara- 
tion for an oral report. 

"The suggested list of activities is adapted 
from materials produced by a 1955 summer 


workshop committee of the Maryland Depart 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Read aloud difficult material to groups 
that are unable to read this material. 

Develop and use techniques for de- 
bates, panel discussions and parliamentary 
procedures. 

Take charge of small groups for con- 
versational experience and grammatical 
practice. 

Make slides for a social living activity, 
to show and explain to the group. 

Tell the class original stories. 

Select poems suitable for choral work 
and arrange them for a choral speaking 
group. 


Reading: 


Analyze and evaluate library and other 
source materials on a specific topic. 

Use library resources such as card cata- 
logue, atlas, yearbook and Reader’s Guide 
to locate and gather additional informa 
tion on a topic. 

Locate and use numerous authoritative 
sources to verify facts and give weight to 
opinions. 

Utilize biographical materials to de- 
velop an appreciation of and a respect 
for the efforts and contributions of others. 

Read materials to deepen and broaden 
hobbies. 

Read materials to help better under 
stand human relationships. 

Learn to recognize and use such literary 
forms as poetry, drama, biography, novel, 
short story and essay. 

Select poems and stories which illus 
trate specific styles of writing. 

Scan reference books and other printed 
inaterials for sources of information. 

Read selections of prose and poetry for 
analysis, interpretation and criticism. 

Determine the author’s values in a se 
lection and compare them with the 
reader’s. 
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Use the dictionary, glossary and the 
1urus to improve the range and exact- 
ness of effective vocabulary. 

Design and follow a balanced, leisure 
time reading program. 

Writing: 

Compile files of unit materials. 

Catalogue materials. 

Prepare bibliographies. 

Make graphs. 

Organize and adapt difficult material 
used by the average or slow group. 

Learn the techniques of speedy and ac 
curate note taking. 

Learn the skills of outlining. 

Learn to use footnotes, abbreviations 
and library classifications. 

Create dramatizations and pantomimes. 

Compile a list of new words learned 
and make a study of their origin. 

Learn to recognize and use the forms 
and techniques of journalism—such as 
editorials, feature articles and advertise 
ments. 

Make objective checks, charts and out 
lines as guides for gathering informat-on. 


CREATIVE ARTS ACTIVITIES 


Arts and Crafts: 

Experiment with many media. 

Plan stage settings. 

Design costumes. 

Design and construct puppets. 

Plan and arrange hall or classroom bul- 
letin boards. 

Arrange exhibits. 

Construct scale models. 

Make scale drawings. 

Draw cartoons of current events—local, 
state, national. 

Plan and carry out a decorating scheme 
tor a special occasion. 

Express ideas and feelings through 
painting, clay modeling, sculpture and 
dioramas. 

Create stories 
musical selections and/or poems. 
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or pictures to interpret 


Visit art gallery for rescarch data and to 
extend artistic tastes and appreciations. 
Music: 

Study the origin and historical signif- 
cance of folk songs, folk dances and pa- 
triotic songs. 

Compose lyrics and music of songs for 
special occasions. 

Set poems to music. 

Direct a small orchestra or 
band. 

Make a study of the development of 
certain musical instruments, such as the 
piano, violin or harp. 

Participate in vocal and /or instrumental 
music groups. 

Gather data on experiments conducted 
by various industrial plants on effects of 
music on production. 

Visit music conservatory 
data. 


thythm 


for research 


Dramatics: 

Direct dramatic productions. 

Write, produce and direct an original 
play or program. 

Participate in community theatre 
groups, school operettas and plays. 

Develop original dance routines. 

Give dramatic readings for assemblies 
or parents’ groups. 

Arrange and participate in pantomime 
programs. 


SOCIAL LIVING ACTIVITIES 


The social living field is so broad that 
it presents almost unlimited opportuni- 
ties for enriching the educational pro 
gram of the gifted child. Rather than 
formulate a list of activities for this area, 
it is suggested that the gifted child should 
not only study the same units or problems 
as the other members of the classroom 
group, but that he be given additional 
opportunities to search for more profound 
understandings of historic, geographic, 
economic, social and scientific truths. 


Through these understandings the men- 
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tally gifted should: (a) develop a deeper 
appreciation and respect for individual 
differences, contributions and efforts; (b) 
learn to adjust himself more readily to 
individuals, groups and situations; and 
(c) develop and follow acceptable stand- 
ards of conduct without fear of group 
criticism. Thus every experience in social 
living should lead toward the continuous 
development of the individual’s apprecia- 
tion for mankind. 


This article on enriching the pro- 
gram for the gifted child in the regular 
classroom is neither exhaustive for an 
area nor comprehensive of the total 
educational program. However, it is 
hoped that it will help teachers see the 
possibilities of extending the phases 
presented and will stimulate them to 
think through and set up activities in 
the underdeveloped areas. 





ASCD TO MEET IN NEW YORK CITY, 


MARCH 19-23, 1956 


Conference Theme: 


Headquarters: Hotel New Yorker 


Activities will include: 


Creative Thinking, Living and Teaching 


Developing each major aspect of the conference 
theme: creative thinking, creative living, creative 
teaching 


& General 
Sesstons 


Centering on exploration of creative ideas in teacher 
education, testing, citizenship, curriculum develop- 
ment, etc. 


& Assemblies 


Be Clinics Focusing on creative practices to improve education 


& Study- a) Exploring creative ideas in current literature 
er en 
discussion (b) Reporting and analyzing significant research 
Groups findings 


(c) Sharing creative ideas on problems facing to- 
day’s schools 


(d) Visiting school and community resources in the 
New York metropolitan area. 


For further information and registration write to: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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WALTER B. BARBE 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 
for Gifted Children 


This article reviews practice and research in the continuing prob- 


lem of the homogeneous grouping of gifted children. 


HE NEED FOR attention to the educa- 
Tass of gifted children has long been 
recognized. The development of pro- 
visions for this, however, has not kept 
pace with the research findings on the 
nature and needs of the gifted. ‘To only 
a limited extent have special provisions 
been made for them. Acceleration, en- 
richment and homogeneous grouping 
are the major types of provisions. Few 
programs have been based solely upon 
only one of these. Enrichment has 
come to be an essential part of any 
provision for the gifted, while homo- 
geneous grouping is practiced to some 
extent in every class. 


But there are those who believe that 
formal provisions are necessary if the 
gifted child is to be adequately pro- 
vided for. There is much evidence to 
prove that the gifted child frequently 
is neglected.* 

Recognizing this need for special at- 
tention to gifted children, in 1920 
Cleveland, Ohio, began a program of 
special classes for gifted children. ‘This, 
known as the Major Work Program, 

Walter B. Barbe, “Are Gifted Children Being 
\dequately Provided For?” Educational Admin- 


stration and Supervision, Vol. 40, No. 7 (No- 
ember 1954), p. 405-413. 
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was the beginning of a slow and spas- 
modic increase in the belief that gifted 
children can best be provided for in 
special classes.” 

The program of providing for gifted 
children in the schools of New York 
City was started in 1922 by Leta Hol- 
lingworth. Even though Public Schools 
No. 64 and 11 had reported grouping 
rapid learners shortly before this time, 
“they did not carry with them the 
scientific research and evaluation begun 
by Hollingworth in No. 165.’% These 
classes, known as Special Opportunity 
Classes, were given partial financial 
support by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

In an article in Ungraded,* Holling- 
worth, Cobb and others stated that the 
purposes of the program were: 

First, the particular children in it must be 


educated—the class exists for them; but 
secondly, they must be studied—our knowl- 


* Walter B. Barbe and Dorothy Norris, “Spe- 
cial Classes for Gifted Children in Cleveland,”’ 
Exceptional Children, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Novem- 
ber 1954), p. 55-57. 

* Grace Loomis, “The Education of the Gifted 
Child,” Curriculum Bulletin, No. 97, (Decem- 
ber 12, 1951), Eugene, Oregon: School of Edu- 
cation, p. 14. 

* Paul Witty, The Gifted Child (Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1950), p. 55. 
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Walter B. Barbe is associate professor of 
education, University of Chattanooga, Ten- 


nessee. 


edge of such children must be increased, 
for we have, after all, very little information 
to guide us in differenti: iting their schooling. 

These carly classes were entirely of 
an experimental nature and continued 
for a period of three years. ‘I'wo groups 
of children were selected to be in the 
experiment. Group A was formed with 
children of 150 I.Q. and above, while 
Group B consisted of children with 
1.0.’s of 135 and 154. All of the chil- 
dren were between the ages of 7% and 
9¥2 years and were accelerated in their 
school grade placement. 

At the end of the three-year experi- 
ment, comparisons were made of 
achievement of the experimental 
groups and control groups of children 
who were of equal intellectual capacity 
but not in special classes. It was found 
that there was no great difference in the 
achievement scores of the segregated 
and non-segregated groups. In_ the 
evaluation, it was concluded that: 

The advantages to be hoped for from the 
homogeneous grouping of gifted children 
lie not so much in the expectation of greater 
achievement in the tool subjects of reading, 
arithmetic and spelling as in an enrichment 
of scholastic experience.’ 4 


Hildreth recently reported on an- 
other attempt at special schools in 
New York. In 1940, Hunter College in 
New York City received authorization 
from the Board of Education to or- 
ganize an elementary school for gifted 
pupils. Children from the ages of 3 


° Howard A. Gray and Leta S. Hollingworth, 
“The Achievements of Gifted Children Enrolled 


and Not Enrolled in Special Opportunity 
Classes,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 
XXIV (November 1931), p. 261. 
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to 11 who test above 130 LQ. and 
‘show other evidence of being mentally 

gifted and having other favorable 

traits’’® are eligible for these classes. 

Admission to the school is limited 
to those children living within a limited 
area of the Borough of Manhattan who 
meet the necessary mental and social 
qualifications. ‘here is no tuition 
charge. An effort is made to keep the 
number of boys and girls as nearly 
equal as possible. Because of the enor- 
mous number of applicants, the staff 
believes that admission on the basis of 
objective tests is a fair method. An in- 
teresting point which Hildreth makes 
is that “the range |in I.Q.| . Was 
around 60 points; the groups were sel- 
dom more homogeneous than in other 
schools except that the minimum rat- 
ing was not below 130.” 

In telling of the children in the 
I{unter program, Hildreth describes 
them as having attractive personalities 
and possessing vitality and vivacity. 

The parents of the Hunter group are 
a cross sampling of the population. 
Their occupations vary from day la- 
borer to business executive. The ma- 
jority of the parents have had some col- 
lege, were born in New York, and 
would be ranked in the high-middle in- 


“come bracket. 


At the present time there are 22 


classes for gifted elementary children. 
In addition to the one regular teacher 
for each class, there are five full-time 
special teachers. All of the teachers 
have the M.A. degree. The physical 
plant is, in itself, unique. All facilities 
for which a teacher could ask are avail 
able. 


° Gertrude 
Children (New 
1952), p. 40. 


Gifted 
Brothers, 


Education of 
Harper and 


Hildreth, 
York: 
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‘The goals of the educational pro- 
gram as outlined by Gertrude Hildreth 
are: 

1. Mental health and adjustment. 

2. Health and physical education. 

3. Learning to become an economically 


efficient citizen, both as producer and 
consumer. 


4. Acquiring skill in social relationships. 

5. Learning about one’s role as an enlight- 
cned and active world citizen. 

6. Education for initiative and original- 
ity." 

Oliver * reports that an entire school 
is set aside in Baltimore for gifted jun- 
ior high school students, while Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, brings superior stu- 
dents from all over the city to one 
school for “opportunity classes.” A divi- 
sion within a school is described and 
the Cleveland Major Work Program 
is mentioned briefly as an example 
of this type. He mentions the dif- 
ferentiated high school programs in 
most cities where the college prepara- 
tory course, which is essentially for the 
gifted students, is offered to some, 
while a commercial curriculum is 
offered to others. 

Colfax School in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, operates a partial segregation 
plan to “provide for better living con- 
ditions for its mentally superior chil- 
dren.” ‘The entire school, from the 
third grade on, is on the platoon plan. 
It is described by Pregler as a “work- 
shop” plan: 

The plan provides the maximum oppor- 
tunity for group acceptance of the individ- 
ual child, it encourages the pupil to work to 


" [bid., p. 43-46. 


* Albert I. Oliver, ‘“‘Administrative Problems 


in Educating the Gifted.” The Nations Schools, 
Vol. 48, No. 5 (November 1951), p. 44-46. 
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capacity, and it makes it possible for superior 
children to work with and be challenged by 
their mental peers. Furthermore, it has en- 
abled the school to develop special methods 
and materials well suited to the teaching of 
gifted children.” 

The gifted children at Colfax School 
are segregated in the skill subjects and 
mix with their regular home room in 
the special subjects. Pregler points out 
that by use of the workshop plan, the 
gifted child still remains a part of the 
regular class. When he leaves the 
regular class, it is just as if a child in 
the typical school would go to orchestra 
practice. Actually, it amounts to segre- 
gation for half of the day. All of the 
skill subjects are taught either in the 
morning or afternoon, and the gifted 
child leaves his regular group for this 
period of time. 

Baker ' describes the program in 
Detroit for mentally superior children. 
Generally, he says, Detroit has a 
“mild amount of extra promotion.” 
At the elementary school level, most 
schools follow the platoon plan of de- 
partmentalizing subjects. At the junior 
high level, the screening of gifted chil- 
dren is done by means of weighted 
formula. Five points are given for in- 
telligence, four for school achievement, 
and two for chronological age. Chil- 
dren are then segregated according to 
the total points which they have. At 
the high school level, Baker says, the 
program consists of little more than 


*Hedwig O. Pregler, “Adjustment Through 
Partial Segregation,”” National Elementary Princt- 
pal, Vol. 19 (September 1952), p. 243. 

Harry J. Baker, “Characteristics of Superior 
Learners and the Relative Merits of Enrichment 
and Acceleration for Them.” Supplementary Ed- 
ucational Monograph, No. 69. Edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago 


Press, October 1949, p. 157. 








the customary college preparatory 
courses. 

Interest in provisions for the gifted 
has been outstanding throughout Cali- 
fornia. This is perhaps due to ‘Terman’s 
study ™ of gifted California youth. 

A program described by Cora Lee 
Danielson, former supervisor of this 
work 2 was in operation for over 
twenty years. Los Angeles no longer 
has special classes but is attempting to 
meet the needs of the gifted through 
various other means. 

In considering the merits of special 

classes, Goddard says that this is the 
best method by which the school can 
keep “‘the child happily employed with 
work that is educative, both because it 
is interesting to him and because it 
challenges his capabilities by calling 
for his best efforts continually.” ** The 
Educational Policies Commission says 
that in its broader sense, enrichment 
is a policy rather than a plan, and that 
special classes for the gifted have little 
justification if they do not provide en- 
richment. Activities especially appro- 
priate for the gifted involve creative 
expression, ample opportunity for out- 
of-schocl contacts, and a chance for 
each child to learn more about his 
fields of special interest and to express 
his particular talents."* Witty quotes 
Schwartz as saying: 

™ Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, The 
Gifted Child Grows Up. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 

From personal correspondence with Miss 
Cora Lee Danielson. 

* Henry H. Goddard, School Training of 
Gifted Children. Yonkers-on- Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1928, p. 1. 

% Educational Policies Commission, Education 
of the Gifted. National Education Association 
of the United States and the American Associa- 


tion of School Administrators. Washington, D.C., 
1950, p. 56-58. 
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The real purpose of the special class seems 
to lie in the assignment of tasks which chal- 
lenge the child’s interest and capacity, the 
enrichment of the curriculum to include a 
wide variety of experiences which are not 
possible in a regular class, the opportunity to 
think and to discuss with other children of 
equal ability the problems of life within 
their grasp, the development of initiative 
and independence of thought, and last, but 
not least, the realization of responsibility to 
the community, looking toward the use of 
their powers for the benefit of mankind.” 

Carroll presents a strong argument 
for special education of the gifted: 

. each child must receive the education 
best suited to his abilities and needs. To 
force upon all an education planned for av- 
erage children, regardless of individual intel- 
lectual capacity, is to grant special privilege 
to the central group and to deny to the 
bright and the dull their rights.” 

A larger number and greater variety 
of learning experiences can be had by 
students in a homogeneously superior 
class, partly because less time is re- 
quired for routine drill and remedial 
instruction.*’ ‘The enriched curriculum 
keeps the child’s intellectual power 
active in an environment affording 
opportunities for association with chil- 
dren who are mentally and physically 
equal."® 

To the argument that the slower 
child is stimulated by the bright child, 
Goddard answered that the slower 
child is not stimulated but frightened." 
Instead of the special class making the 
gifted child feel superior, Carroll be- 
lieves that it is the regular class where 
this happens and not the special class. 


* Witty, op. cit., p. 189. 

*° Herbert Carroll, Genius in the Making. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940, p. 253. 

* Educational Policies Commn., op. cit., p. 53. 

*'W. J. Osburn and Ben J. Rohan, Enriching 
the Curriculum for Gifted Children (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931), p. 186. 

* Goddard, op. cit., p. 27-33. 
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He says that in an unselected group 
the gifted child is constantly made 
conscious of the fact that he is brighter 
than his classmates, so that different 
classes eliminate one of the causes of 
inflated self-esteem.”° Edith Carlson 
agrees with this view. She says that the 
“smugness, feelings of superiority, and 
other undesirable characteristics are 
alleviated when bright children are 
placed in special classes.” *? 

Pregler recognizes ** that there are 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
method of providing for the gifted 
child, but she believes, as do most edu- 
cators, that it should be determined by 
what is best for the child. She believes 
that the partial segregation plan is the 
best yet devised for the particular sit- 
uation in which she is located. 

In a doctoral dissertation at Colum- 
bia University,”* Alice Keliher strongly 
opposes homogeneous grouping as a 
provision of caring for the gifted. Her 
major criticism is that segregation ad- 
versely affects society. ‘Throughout her 
dissertation, however, she is careful to 
note that segregation, as it exists today, 

” Carroll, op. cit., p. 213. 

™ Witty, op. cit., p. 188. 

* Pregler, op. cit., p. 242. 

* Alice Keliher, “A Critical Study of Homo 


geneous Grouping.” New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. 


is not advisable. ‘The dissertation, 
written in 1931, was aimed at the idea 
of complete segregation which was 
prevalent at that time. ‘Today, in few 
programs is complete segregation fol- 
lowed. As is true about the Major 
Work Program, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
segregation, but not isolation, appears 
to be the more acceptable method. 

Oliver summarizes present day think- 
ing rather well in saying that more 
segregatiom does not assure the gifted 
child of a better education. The ulti- 
mate need of the gifted child is an en- 
riched program, whether it is in a 
homogeneous or heterogeneous class- 
room. 


In discussing the criticisms of homo- 
geneous grouping, Oliver: says: 

There is considerable reason to believe 
that the alleged shortcomings [of special 
classes] are not inherent but are a matter of 
creating a proper environment and of es- 
tablishing a proper attitude in the gifted, 
in the other pupils, in the teachers, and es- 
pecially in the parents.” 

While no definite conclusions can 
be reached about the best method of 
providing for the gifted, it is important 
to recognize that the gifted child is 
being neglected and is in need of 
special attention. 

* Oliver, op. cit., p. 44. 
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Connecticut's 





JOHN HERSEY 


Committee for the Gifted 


To provide better opportunities for gifted students is the aim 


of a special committee appointed in Connecticut. All resources 


of school and community and the practices of other systems are 


being studied in this effort. 


: be State of Connecticut has under- 
taken a project on behalf of gifted 
students in the public schools which is 
unique in this country. 

The State Board of Education has 
appointed a committee “to study the 
question of the education of the gifted, 
to identify good programs and _ prac- 
tices and to help disseminate informa- 
tion concerning them, to stimulate re- 
sponsible interest in the problem, and 
to encourage constructive measures.” 

What makes the Connecticut Com- 
mittee for the Gifted unique is the 
fact that it consists of professional edu- 
cators and lay citizens working side by 
side on the problem. 

The hope is that while school pro- 
grams for the gifted are developed and 
improved, the resources of the com- 
munities supporting the schools can 
also be brought to bear in releasing the 
talents of our able students. 

The committee is the end product 
of a conference on gifted children 
which was called in 1951 by N. Searle 





John Hersey is well known as the author 
of Hiroshima, A Bell for Adano, and 
other best-selling and thought-provoking 
books and articles. He resides in South- 
port, Connecticut. 
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Light, then Chief of the Bureau of 
School and Community Services of the 
State Board of Education. At this con- 
ference about fifty citizens who had 
themselves demonstrated gifts of vari- 
ous kinds discussed with Dr. Paul 
Witty of Northwestern University 
their own experiences in education and 
the development of new programs 
which might help gifted children. Out 
of that conference grew a continuing 
committee which was authorized last 
spring by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to go to work with the state’s pub- 
lic schools. 


The committee defines “gifted chil- 
dren” as including “‘very able children 
of all sorts—both the mentally gifted 
and the talented in special fields, poten- 
tial leaders, discoverers, and creators in 
all areas of endeavor.” The committee 
is focusing its work on the needs of the 
genuinely gifted, especially as other 
agencies working for able children in 
Connecticut are concerning themselves 
with the broader category of bright or 
superior students. 


Beyond the Classroom 


As a first step in its work the com- 
mittee has undertaken a study of cur- 
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rent practices in the teaching of gifted 
children in Connecticut schools. In 
June 1955, while the committee was 
making plans for such a study, Presi- 
dent Victor Butterfield of Wesleyan 
University made an offer of real as- 
sistance to the committee: to finance 
and to help guide the study; to supply 
age to hire a person for a full year 

) do a thorough job; and to help 
uk in the study. 

Mrs. Helen Erskine Roberts, a noted 
specialist in the education of the gifted, 
was secured to make the study. In her 
work, which will be completed next 
fall, Mrs. Roberts will describe sample 
instructional programs and _ activities 
for gifted children in both elementary 
and secondary schools in the state. 

As a Ford Foundation Fellow in 
1953-1954, Mrs. Roberts made a study 
of educational practices for the gifted 
throughout the United States. Her re- 
port, Current Trends in the Education 
of the Gifted, was published by the 
California State Board of Education. 
Mrs. Roberts is on leave of absence 
from the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
for which she has conducted a work- 
shop on the education of the gifted and 
has lectured and written on the subject. 
Her husband, Andrew A. Roberts, is 
one of the subjects of Lewis M. ‘Ter- 
man’s celebrated study of gifted chil- 
dren in California. 





The committee has some subcom- 
mittees designed, in the ianguage of 
the enabling vote of the State Board 
of Education, “to encourage construc- 
tive measures.” ‘The committee is in- 
terested particularly in encouraging 
forward looking experiments in special 
fields such as music, art, literature and 
science. Some of these plans may en- 
courage flexibility in scheduling so that 
students with exceptional abilities may 
be freed from part of the regular school 
curriculum for special work in their 
fields. 

‘To encourage the exchange of ex- 
periences, groups from different parts 
of the state will be invited to discuss 
their plans in orientation and develop- 
ment of programs for gifted children, 
in both round-table and larger confer- 
ences. ‘he committee is working also 
with private schools and colleges, and 
at all age levels. 

‘The committee considers that work 
for the gifted cannot be confined to 
classrooms, and it is therefore work- 
ing outside school systems as well as 
within, with parents, community re- 
sources, museums and libraries. 

‘The first active months of the com- 
mittee’s work have made the hope 
seem real that this group can be in- 
strumental in rousing one state to the 
need of more appropriate educational 
provisions for all gifted children, youth, 
and adults. 
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WILLIAM L. PRESSLY 


CURRICULAR ENRICHMENT 
for the Gifted 


Are schools today becoming mere factories of mediocrity? This 
author expresses some personal convictions and sketches a pro- 
gram he believes will remedy the situation. 


N Gainesville, Georgia, the citizens 

boast that their town is the “broiler” 
center of the world. Young chickens 
by the hundreds of thousands are pro- 
duced annually. At the age of twelve 
to eighteen (weeks), most of these 
chickens go to Jesse Jewell’s Packing 
Plant, where they are, indiscriminately 
and systematically, cleaned up a bit, 
dressed a bit and, finally, frozen in a 
form that has them ready for their 
future service to man. 

As a secondary school administrator, 
I shudder when I drive through Gaines- 
ville. Is the enterprising Jesse Jewell 
the prototype of today’s high school 
principal? Is our system of secondary 
education that of taking thousands of 
boys and girls between twelve and 
eighteen and, “indiscriminately and 
systematically,” cleaning them a bit, 
dressing them a bit and, finally, trying 
to freeze them into a mold that, we 
think, best has them ready for their 
“future lives of service to mankind”? 
In short, do our graduates come from 
our high school plants as dead in indi- 
viduality as are Jesse Jewell’s broilers 
when they emerge from his plant? 

I would like to write these questions 
off as only the hallucinations of a 


harassed high school head; but hallu- 
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cinations have a way, I am told, of 
starting from fact. It is possible that 
our determination to give everyone at 
least a high school education is forcing 
us toward mass production. It is possi- 
ble that the sheer abundance of the 
bumper crop of babies will lead our 
schools into a further forgetfulness of 
the individual. It is possible that our 
necessary absorption in quantity is 
bringing us to neglect quality. 


Need for Quality Education 


These possibilities, however, must 
not be permitted to develop further, 
nor even to remain as they now are. 
And, indeed, there seems to be a con- 
certed effort to convince the people of 
America of our great need for quality 
education. This effort found signifi- 
cant expression in Harvard University’s 
General Education in School and Col- 
lege—a study which pointed up Alfred 

North Whitehead’s statement, “In the 
couilitinns of modern life, the rule is 
absolute: the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed.” 
Many voices have been raised to en- 
dorse this idea, one of the most force- 





William L. Pressly is president of The 
Westminster Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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ful of which is that of Gordon Keith 
Chalmers of Kenyon College, who has 
stated, ““We need strong schools to do 
strong work, with strong students.” 


I have heard no one reasonably ob- 
ject to this thesis. On the other hand, 
I am well aware of the fact that its 
practical application will run counter 
to one of the concepts, which is dearest 
to the hearts of many of our educators. 
In the past, many school people have 
felt that any classroom, to be “normal,” 
must contain students who are below 
the average level of achievement of the 
class, students who are average, and 
students who are above average. Ob- 
viously, as long as we maintain this 
viewpoint, there can be little “quality” 
education for, naturally, the teacher 
must move at approximately the speed 
of the middle student in the class. 

It is not strange to me that this 
definition of the “normal” was ac- 
cepted by many of our educators, for 
all of us in recent years have, perhaps, 
been overly anxious to protect the per- 
sonalities of our students from any 
kind of disappointment or disillusion- 
ment—an anxiety which, may I point 
out, tends to place the students in the 
position of being hothouse plants. At 
the same time, in other areas of life 
in these United States, such protection 
and such grouping would be considered 
quite abnormal. 


For instance, most of our schools are 
enthusiastic about varsity sports; and, 
without hesitation, permit the coaches 
to place on the varsity teams those 
boys or girls who play the game best. 
The feelings of those students who do 
not make the varsity are not always 
seriously considered. Even in our 
schools which boast of an intramural 
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sports program, some students get into 
the play much more than other stu- 
dents. I am not saying that there 
should not be athletic participation for 
every student. I am simply saying that 
some educational philosophers accept 
the idea of varsity or intramural par- 
ticipation on the part of those best 
fitted to meet the competition, and 
further, I am saying that this is an en- 
tirely wholesome attitude. Indeed, how 
can we prepare boys and girls for the 
“open” competitions within a democ- 
racy, if we do not let them experience 
the joys and sorrows of winning and 
losing in the competitions of early life? 

What is true on the playing field 
and, may I inject, what is certainly true 
in all phases of mature life, must also 
be true in the classrooms, which, we 
say, prepare boys and girls for “living.” 
The “normal” classroom, then, is one 
in which students at nearly the same 
level of intelligence and achievement 
are pursuing a course of study paced at 
their own good speed. 


As a matter of fact, this concept of 
the normal classroom is nothing new. 
Many of our schools have had for years 
sections of capable students, which 
they have called, “honors sections.” 
Further, in some of our larger cities 
in the East, the Boards of Education 
have long since set aside certain high 
schools for the accommodation of ca- 
pable students from all over the city. 
The Central High School in Philadel- 
phia is an excellent example of this. 
In the past three or four years, under 
the impetus given by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation, about forty inde- 
pendent and public schools have suc- 
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cessfully formed and trained sections 
designed for the capable. ‘These sec- 
tions tend to be the varsity academic 
teams, and the natural desire to be on 
the varsity permeates the school with 
the idea that it is “smart” to be in- 
telligent. 

My own experience has been that a 
division of the class according to levels 
of ability and achievement has many 
good effects, and few adverse effects. 
Since the division of students is a 
matter of scheduling a few distinct 
classes for a part of the day, few are 
aware of the separation; and those who 
are in the faster moving sections are 
usually humble, and so anxious to be 
accepted by the whole group that they, 
themselves, play down any feeling of 
distinction. Those students who are 
in the average sections seem to be 
filled with a desire to improve their 
own standing, and, as a result, the en- 
tire academic standard of the school 
is raised. 

Granting that a school decides to 
commit itself to the policy of dividing 
its students according to their capabili- 
ties (and, of course, such a division 
would always have to be flexible), the 
educators will immediately raise the 
question, “At what age should such 
divisions be made? I do not feel that 
there has been enough study of this 
question for a definite answer to be 
given at this time. Many schools with 
which I am familiar begin such a divi- 
sion at the eighth grade or at the first 
year of high school. There is very good 


reason for this, because the student’s 
maturity at this time is such that he is 
able to adjust himself to the reality of 
his individual situation. 

At the same time, it is possible that 
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such divisions could be made much 
earlier in a child’s development, though 
I, personally, would not like to disturb 
an elementary school child’s mind with 
thoughts of life’s bringing discrimina- 
tions on the basis of abilities. I am re- 
minded, however, of the fact that even 
first grade students learn early which 
child is capable, and which child lacks 
capacity. Miss Strang, of ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently 
emphasized this fact in a story she told 
of a first grade in which the teacher 
had named her reading groups, “First,” 
“Second,” and “Third.” Fearing that 
thé students might learn that the 
“First” group was made up of the best 
potential readers, the teacher one day 
changed the names to the “Reds,” the 
“Whites,” and the “Blues.” One wise 
little girl quickly said to her, “Miss 
Jones, we know what you're doing. 
Why don’t you just call us the “Fruits,” 
the “Vegetables,” and the “Nuts”? 

Seriously, the capable students from 
the first grade on should certainly be 
recognized and be given work com- 
mensurate with their abilities. This 
can be accomplished by an intelligently 
directed reading program, and by the 
assignment of individual projects. 

If the strong students are given a 
strong course throughout the secondary 
school, it is obvious that they are going 
to be prepared beyond the level of the 
average student entering college; and 
immediately the problem of adjusting 
them into the college program arises. 
A means of smooth articulation is 
being sought by several groups today. 

In Atlanta we are making a study 
of institutional cooperation in curric 
ular development. The study is be 
ing carried forward. by the West 
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minster Schools and by Agnes Scott 
College, Emory University, and Ogle- 
thorpe University. The courses for 
capable students during the eleventh 
and twelfth years at Westminster, and 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years at the college involved, have been 
designed by committees made up of 
faculty members from the colleges 
working with faculty members from 
the secondary school. ‘There have 
been five committees in five areas— 
social studies, science, English, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language. ‘The pur- 
poses of these committees are two-fold. 
First, to design a program which will 
enrich capable students during their 
high school years, and second, to pre- 
pare curricula which, on their entrance 
to college, will carry immediately those 
students into the next areas of develop- 
ment. 

Briefly, the program as designed 
offers the student during his high 
school years the opportunity in mathe- 
matics of studying courses based on in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning, which 

carry him through the usual material 
covered in high school, including an- 
alytical geometry and a year of calcu- 
lus. In foreign languages, the goal is 
to have the high school graduate able 
to use another language. In biology, 
chemistry, and physics, the courses are 
planned to remove the need for the 
student to take in college any elemen- 
tary work in the sciences. In E nglish, 
the reading is broad, the discussion is 
thorough and deep, and the student 
leaves high school reading intelligently 
and writing well. In the social studies, 
the aim is to divide between the high 
school and the college the opportunity 
to enrich in depth and thoroughness 
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the student’s experience in both aspects 
of historical material. 

There is nothing particularly unique 
in what is being accomplished at the 
Westminster Schools. Certainly all of 
the schools in the Kenyon Plan are 
working on similar programs, and I am 
told that other schools over the nation 
are also experimenting. 

If many schools throughout the 
country adopt this plan, what will be 
gained? Certainly, the capable student 
will move forward more rapidly, and 
perhaps with more thoroughness. As a 
result, he will find his abilities chal- 
lenged all the way, thus bringing more 
inspiration into his school career. On 
graduating from high school, and on 
showing good results on the College 
Boards’ Examinations for Advanced 
Standing, he will be able either to 
finish his college work in less time, or 
to enrich his college program by taking 

1 broader variety of courses. I, per- 
ae hope that the colleges will dis- 
courage three-year college careers, and 
will insist, in the same limits of time 
and cost which we have today, on the 
student’s gaining a broader educational 
background. Also, the transition from 
school to college for these students will 
be more smoothly accomplished, for 
there will not be the waste of time and 
effort, which we now have in the too 
frequent repetition of courses. 


In our day, when civilization sorely 
needs leadership of the first quality in 
every field of human activity, it is im- 
perative that educators strive to give 
our capable boys and girls the broadest 
and deepest training possible. The 
present program for the enrichment of 
the capable is a step toward attaining 
that goal. 














THE CAREER HIGH SCHOOL 


What special offerings can the career high school provide to meet 
the needs of today’s talented youth? This article discusses the 
theory and practice upon which the career school is based. 


N CURRENT educational thinking 

about the organization of high 
schools, two broad points of view may 
be discerned. Some authorities feel that 
all adolescents should be educated in a 
comprehensive high school and that 
provisions for individual differences 
can be made within the same school 
building. Others regard the individual 
differences in an unselected group of 
adolescents as so wide that the needs of 
some of the individuals can best be 
served in special, or career, high 
schools. A smaller community may 
have no choice except a comprehensive 
high school. In such large cities as 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, 
it is feasible, if it is so desired, to or- 
ganize specialized, or career, high 
schools. The courses offered by the 
career schools may be designed to pro- 
vide for various degrees of specializa- 
tion among the pupils attending the 
schools. 


Types of Career Schools 


The career high schools in New 
York City, for example, are of many 
different types. Some schools are de- 
signed for students who have excep- 
tional ability in science, most of whom 
will enter colleges and have major 
courses in the sciences or mathematics. 
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Other schools are designed for students 
of superior aptitude for engineering 
and technical fields, most of whom 
will become engineers and_techni- 
cians. Still others are designed for 
students who are talented in music 
and art or in the performing arts. A 
number of the specialized high schools 
are designed for those students who 
wish to enter the various industries or 
trades, such as the needle trades, auto- 
motive trades, aviation trades, printing 
trades, or to enter such business occu- 
pations as bookkeeping, merchandis- 
ing, or office machines. The career high 
schools, then, may be broadly classified 
into: (a) schools for special college 
preparation, and (b) schools for special 
terminal education in trades, indus- 
tries, or business occupations. 


Premises for Career High Schools 


Proponents of the career, or special- 
ized, high school have formulated the 
premises upon which the rationale for 
this type of school rests. ‘These prem- 
ises are summarized briefly in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

First, student selection on the basis 
of interest, ability and terminal aims 
creates both a favorable learning situa- 
tion and a democratically desirable so- 
cial environment. This selection tends 
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to make for a more homogeneous stu- 
dent body than would probably be 
found in the typical general high 
school. The student body, however, is 
not uniform because there is a range of 
general academic competence as well as 
of specific competencies among the stu- 
dents in any one career school. 

Second, the career high school pro- 
vides many students with a purpose 
which, for them, the general high 
school can not supply. Purpose is the 
motive power of the learning process. 
Students can accomplish tasks beyond 
the degree of competence they usually 
display if they have a strong purpose to 
motivate them. The students of ex- 
ceptional competence, who have a pur- 
pose, profit from the specialized high 
school because they can employ extra 
time and effort in projects and activi- 
ties of a special nature that would not 
be required or even possible in most of 
the general high schools. 

Third, the career high school is con- 
sistent with the ideal of a well-rounded 
education. The career high school does 
not encourage narrow specialization. 
The specialized subjects, or courses, 
may very largely take the place of the 
more formal subjects offered in the 
general school, but these students have 
about as much time devoted to so- 
called cultural subjects as do students 
in the general school. Basic subjects 
in the career schools cover the range of 
general education, for example, Eng- 
lish, social studies, and mathematics, 
and are similar to offerings in the gen- 
eral high schools. 

Fourth, the career high school 
makes possible a better integration of 
the curriculum. The career school per- 
mits the development of an interest 
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and a purpose which for a number of 
students is not possible in the general 
high school. ‘This central purpose or 
special interest, which underlies the 
curriculum of each school, permits the 
interpretation and integration of such 
basic disciplines as English, social stu- 
dies, science and mathematics with the 
special purpose of the curriculum in 
the school. Thus, content of a subject 
and the work of the student, for exam- 
ple, in English or in mathematics or 
in other subjects, can be related to such 
career interests as science, music, etc. 


Fifth, the career high schools devel- 
op marketable skills. The teaching of 
marketable skills is now generally rec- 
ognized as a legitimate objective of a 
public school system. The advantage 
of the career high school over the gen- 
eral high school in this respect is ob- 
vious, especially when expensive and 
space-consuming equipment is required 
as in technical courses in the electrical, 
printing, and needle trades. 


Selection of Students for 
Career High Schools 


In cities where career high schools 
have been organized, the general prac- 
tice has been for the specialized school 
to select its students on the basis of in- 
terest and ability to succeed along the 
lines of the particular activities to 
which the school curriculum leads. 
This should not be interpreted to mean 
that the student bodies of the career 
high schools must be very superior in 
general academic competence. The 
student bodies of some specialized high 
schools have high average 1Q’s; other 
specialized schools may enroll stu- 
dents, some of whom are of average or 
less than average scholastic ability. 








Selection of College-Bound Students 


In those career high schools which 
prepare for college admission, the se- 
lection of students is generally made on 
the basis of special entrance examina- 
tions and an analysis of the cumulative 
school record of the student, as well as 
the recommendations of the supervis- 
ors or guidance counselors of the feed- 
ing schools. ‘The entrance examina- 
tions are mainly of the academic apti- 
tude test type. They stress the ability 
of the individual to handle abstract 
symbols. As a result, the students 
selected tend to have relatively high 
IQ’s as well as having and exhibiting 
an interest in the particular career rep- 
resented in the special courses of the 
school. 


Selection of Terminal Course Students 


The selection of students for career 
high schools with terminal courses is 
also in many instances based upon an 
entrance examination as well as upon 
an examination of the cumulative rec- 
ord of the student and the recommen- 
dation of supervisors or guidance coun- 
selors. The specific entrance tests vary 
from school to school and are based 
upon the particular abilities or apti- 
tudes required in the courses offered in 
these schools. ‘The Needle Trades High 
School in New York City for example, 
stresses in its examination the ability 
to visualize spatial relations and to ex- 
hibit eye and hand coordination. 


Career High Schools 
in New York City 
Since career high schools in New 
York City are best known by the au- 
thor of this article, they will be used to 
illustrate more specifically the general 
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considerations that have been dis- 
cussed. For purposes of a brief presen- 
tation, the schools have been classified 
according to those which emphasize 
special college preparatory courses and 
those which emphasize _ terminal 
courses. 


Careers Requiring College Preparation 

The career schools preparing for col- 
lege entrance include such high schools 
as the Bronx High School of Science, 
Brooklyn ‘Technical High School, ‘The 
High School of Music and Art, the 
High School of Performing Arts, and 
Stuyvesant High School. The Bronx 
High School of Science is a specialized 
high school for able science minded 
boys and girls interested in careers for 
which science and mathematics are of 
paramount importance. Admission is 
by special examination, study of the 
student’s previous record in school and 
an interview. The school offers ad- 
vanced courses in biology, chemistry, 
physics and mathematics. 

Brooklyn ‘Technical High School is 
a polytechnic high school which pre- 
pares competent students who have sci- 
entific and technical interests for ad- 
mission to engineering colleges and for 
direct entrance into industry as tech- 
nicians. Admission to this school, also, 
is based upon an entrance examination, 
the applicant’s previous school record 
and the recommendation of supervisors 
and guidance personnel of the previous 
schools the student has attended. 

The High School of Music and Art 
is a specialized secondary school for 
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children who are talented in music and 
art. Most of the students are admitted 
to this school by means of entrance ex- 
aminations, including aptitude tests in 
music and art, as well as by observing 
and judging the products or perform- 
ance of the child in art or music. The 
child’s previous record and the apprais- 
al of previous supervisors and school 
personnel are considered. The school 
develops the student’s special ability 
in music and art, either for professional 
or cultural purposes. 

The High School of Performing Arts 
specializes in the dance for boys and 
girls who plan to become professional 
dancers, in music for boys and girls who 
plan to become professional musicians, 
and in dramatic arts for talented boys 
and girls who plan to enter the field of 
the theater. 

In all instances audition and en- 
trance tests are used to select the pupils. 
In addition to the usual academic work, 
instruction is provided in the student’s 
special field, and norma.ly includes 
three additional periods per day. 

Stuyvesant High School is a school 
for boys with superior academic com- 
petence who seek enriched opportuni- 
ties in mechanic arts, mathematics and 
science. ‘he admission to this school 
is similar to that of others, in that the 
students are admitted on the basis of 
an entrance examination, a review of 
previous school records and the rec- 
ommendations of supervisors and guid- 
ance personnel in schools previously 
attended. 


Career Schools for Terminal Courses 


The career schools for terminal 
courses in business, industry and vari- 
out trades frequently select the pupils 
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more on a basis of interest and poten- 
tial ability than on the basis of the high 
academic standards of the college pre- 
paratory specialized schools. ‘These 
schools in New York City include the 
following: 

Brooklyn High School of Automo- 
tive Trades specializes in developing 
skilled workers in the automotive field. 

Brooklyn High School for Home- 
making specializes in training girls and 
women in nursing and homemaking, 
including beauty culture. 

Central Commercial High School is 
designed to train students for entry into 
commercial occupations such as book- 
keeping, merchandising and salesman- 
ship, clerical practices, stenography and 
typing. 

Central High School* of Needle 
‘T'rades is a specialized school which 
seeks to prepare young people for en- 
trance into the needle trades. It also 
offers technical education for the stu- 
dents who wish to enter the junior col- 
lege, Fashion Institute of ‘Technology 
and Design. 

Food Trades High School is a voca- 
tional school designed to train young 
people in the basic skills and tools of 
the food industry, and prepares cooks, 
bakers and restaurant workers. 

Machine and Metal ‘Trades High 
School offers training in the machine 
and metal trades. It prepares its tech- 
nical course students to become tool 
designers, draftsmen, expediters and 
maintenance engineers. 

Manhattan High School of Aviation 
‘T'rades is a specialized high school de- 
voted to the training of aviation me- 
chanics. 

Metropolitan Vocational High 
School includes several specialized 
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schools within its organization. ‘The 
Maritime High School, for example, 
trains young boys to enter into such 
maritime occupations as those of able 
bodied seaman, quartermaster, and 
deck storekeeper. This school is also 
the home of the School of Performing 
Arts as well as general vocation courses. 

New York School of Printing is a 
specialized school which provides ex- 
tension courses for journeymen and 
apprentices, and all day pre-employ- 
ment courses for youth who intend to 
enter the printing trades. This school 
is closely associated with the printing 
industry and unions in New York City. 

School of Industrial Arts is a special- 
ized high school designed to prepare 
talented young men and women to en- 
ter into such art occupations as adver- 
tising art, commercial art, architectural 
drafting, cartooning, fashion design, 
and display. Admission to the school 
is by special entrance examination. 

Washington Irving High School is 
a comprehensive high school in which 
girls may receive specialized training in 
the fine and applied arts, for admission 
to advanced schools or colleges or for 
such occupations as dress design and 
textile design. 

The range of career high schools is 
wide in New York City. Both interest 
and aptitude are required for admission 
to these schools, many of which pre- 


pare students for admission to col- 
leges or technical institutes. However, 
students may select terminal courses in 
many of these schools and enter into 
technical trades, industry, or business 
occupations. 


Summary 


The career high schools have grown 
up, especially in New York City, for a 
number of reasons. They give to a siz- 
able number of adolescents a purpose 
which makes possible the development 
of a strong motivating interest in edu- 
cation for a particular career. ‘They 
make possible a more closely integrated 
curriculum of general and _ special 
courses than the system of constants 
and variables now found in the gen- 
eral high schools. Without producing 
uniformity, they reduce the extent of 
the variation found in a given class or 
a given school and thereby improve 
both the learning and the social situa- 
tion. Some of the schools teach their 
students marketable skills which per- 
mit the students to adjust more rapidly 
to the operations and techniques of 
production in the world of today. They 
provide many students with a purpose 
and a center of interest to which many 
activities can be related. ‘They encour- 
age the individual to develop his spe- 
cial interests and talents for the benefit 
of society and of himself. 
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ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


Pupils’ TV Habits 


Several interesting findings are reported in this account of a 


recent study of children’s televiewing habits. Educational im- 


plications of these findings are briefly indicated. 


HANKS TO a grant from the Ford 

Foundation, I was able to leave 
my regular assignments for the aca- 
demic year, 1954-1955, to study pupils’ 
televiewing habits. The study, besides 
proving exciting in itself, has pointed 
up some facts and implications which, 
I believe, should be shared with the 
profession. 

Objectives of the study were to find 
out how much time pupils are devot- 
ing to television, what this time is dis- 
placing, which programs they are con- 
suming most, and what educational 
implications are indicated for the teach- 
er of language arts. More specifically 
with relation to the last objective, I 
was trying to measure how much the 
youngsters’ televiewing is contributing 
to their story-sense, sense of humor, 
critical sense, vocabulary, and levels of 
usage. 


Findings 


My chief method was empirical ob- 
serving and auditing both the programs 
and the children—the latter, especially, 
during “sharing periods” in Southern 
California elementary grades. To sup- 
plement this method I collated my 
records with those of comparable stu- 
dies in the East, the Middle West, and 
other regions of the country. I drew 
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cautiously upon statistical polls and 
rating services (such as Hooper’s, Tele- 
pulse, and ARB Telecues). I audited 
panels of experts at school and univer- 
sity conferences. I assessed the litera- 
ture critically. Following are some of 
the significant facts. 


Televiewing Time 


Median televiewing time for elemen- 
tary pupils is 20 hours a week—with a 
low of 13 hours in homes of high cul- 
tural levels to a high of 24 hours in 
homes of lowest socioeconomic areas. 
Secondary students spend about 20% 
less time than do elementary pupils. 
Girls on both levels spend about 10% 
more time than do boys. 


Television and Reading 


Contrary to popular opinion, tele- 
viewing is not displacing reading. 
Whether because of TV or in spite of 
it youngsters (both elementary and sec- 
ondary) are reading more than ever, 
according to unanimous reports of 1i- 
brarians (school and public). Biggest 
gains in juvenile book circulation, how- 
ever, have occurred in middle and up- 
per socioeconomic strata. In the low- 
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est socioeconomic districts librarians 
report slight circulation losses. 


What Televiewing Is Displacing 
Most of All 


Among various activities (house- 
chores, school-homework, sports, mo- 
vie-going, etc.) which televiewing has 
been displacing, nothing has on any 
level been displaced so much and so 
consistently as hobbies and creative 
pursuits. ‘Televiewing has displaced 
creative activities among school chil- 
dren in New Haven 22%,' in Ann 
Arbor 26%, and in the Los Angeles 
area about 28%.° 

By “creative activity” is meant play- 
ing musical instruments, singing, act- 
ing or working in theatre arts, painting, 
photographing, writing, working on 
periodicals, debating and engaging in 
forensics and other speech arts. 


Educational Implications 
If televiewing is not making robots 


‘According to the Yale-NCCCA Survey of 
1953-54. 

* According to the T’. C. Battin doctoral study 
of 1953-54, University of Michigan. 

* Author’s studies, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


of us all (David Riesman’s fears to the 


contrary, in The Lonely Crowd), the 
facts point to a great increase, through 
televiewing, in consumer activities and 
a serious decrease in producer activities 
of our school population. 

Administrators who have not donc 
so already, therefore, may well recon 
sider the advisability of bringing into 
the curriculum many of the creative 
activities that are in some schools still 
treated as extracurricular—for example: 
creative writing, speech arts, forensics, 
theatre arts, musical instrumentation 
and composition, to mention but a few 
of the special areas. 

Perhaps even more important, su- 
pervisors, coordinators, and_ teachers 


may well consider reorganizing their 


courses of study, if possible, to provide 
—right in class—opportunities and mo- 
tivations for creative doings. Such ac- 
tivities and opportunities need not, of 
course, be limited to ceramics and bas- 
ket-weaving. What could be more pro- 
ductive, both for students and society, 
than making full use of opportunities 
in school to further skills in such vital 
areas as writing, thinking and speaking? 





A Notice of Correction 
In the December 1955 issue of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP, a Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company advertisement incorrectly listed the title of Dr. 


I. L. Kandel’s new textbook as 
correct title is: 


“The New Era in Administration.” 
The New Era in Education: A Comparative Study. 


The 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP is glad to make this correction. 
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SAMUEL H. JONES 


Society and the Teacher 


Must the teacher become a mere reflection of the various domi- 


nant pressures of the moment? This article suggests that a 


humane society will protect the teacher as he leads young minds 


in search of knowledge and understanding. 


PECIAL interest groups in our Amer- 
S ican culture seek to influence what 
is taught in the schools. ‘They are 
about as numerous as the number of 
particular public concerns that are 
strong enough to gather followers. Few 
would deny, moreover, that each 
group is entitled to fight for its own 
particular interest. 

Private power corporations are not 
friendly to whatever advantages are 
to be found in government power proj- 
ects such as T.V.A. Labor organiza- 
tions hope that teachers will not in- 
culcate views which are inimical to 
their aims. Manufacturers and real- 
tors have axes to grind. ‘The American 
Legion and citizens’ groups have 
evinced a direct interest in the char- 
acter of textbooks used in the schools. 
Others have concerned themselves 
with religion and its place in educa- 
tion, and some organizations express 
a fear that children are not adequately 
warned against the perils of using al- 
coholic beverages. 

Important questions of public affairs 
are thus related to the schools by 
special groups that seek to make their 
views felt if not prevail, in public ed- 
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ucation. At the very least, each group 
seeks to keep its aims free from anti- 
propaganda. Although the teachers, 
this writer believes, reflect the total 
culture more than they murror a 
homogeneous set of aims, the teachers 
may be regarded as a special interest 
group with regard to a limited number 
of concerns, as for example tenure and 
retirement. 

Meanwhile, teachers find their con- 
duct guided by the demands of these 
special groups. ‘They are expected to 
act in certain ways. Fundamentalist re- 
ligious groups may make certain de- 
mands on the teachers’ conduct. Serv- 
ice clubs may propose a somewhat 
paternalistic solution to the problems 
of the needy. The teacher may find 
himself trying to emulate an official 
in the C.I.O. and the N.A.M., both 
at the same time, on such questions 
as a federal school building program, 
tidelands oil, federal reinsurance 
health programs, and many others. 

But the teacher who tries to play 
the roles prescribed by numerous 
groups in our society may find himself 
hopelessly ensnared by myriad sets of 
expectations which conflict with one 
another. It is quite impossible to 


espouse both of two opposing views 
according to the demands of particular 
cultural groups on such questions as 
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It is an exciting experience for a teacher to discover that children want 
to tell how to reason out a problem, are on their toes to apply common 
sense to computation. This kind of learning takes place in classrooms 


using 
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the following: (a) Who has financial 
responsibility for education beyond 
high school? (b) Shall competition or 
cooperation be emphasized in the 
classroom? (c) Shall we indoctrinate 
for patriotism? (d) Is too much im- 
portance placed on athletics? (e) 
Shall we give more attention to gen- 
eral education or to vocational edu- 
cation? One could cite dozens of 
questions such as these that almost 
certainly force the teacher into the 
disagreeable position of offending 
some people in order to please others. 


A State of Anxiety 


Teachers who are in constant dan- 
ger of displeasing groups—especially 
the more vocal, powerful groups— 
must live in a state of anxiety. The 
source of the difficulty is not a well de- 
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clearly 


fined, 


y understood 
brought into sharp focus, as Lawrence 


enemy 


Sears’ points out in his article, “Anx 
iety in the United States of America.” 
Rather, the teacher must live in dread 
of unexpected attacks from undeter 
mined quarters, and unless he can or 
der his emotional being according to 
Kipling’s injunction, “If neither foes 
nor loving friends can hurt you,” the 
teacher is more likely to submit to 
worry and dread than to attain happi 
ness. 

In times of anxiety at the level of 
whole societies, one ready solution 
which would extricate the teacher 
along with all segments of the culture 
appears always at hand. It results, 

“Lawrence Sears, “Anxiety in the United 
States of America,” chapter 1, Educational 


Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. Edited by H. 
Gordon Hullfish. 
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however, in the curtailment or even 
the destruction of freedoms, includ- 
ing academic freedom, as for example, 
in the cases of Hitler’s Germany or 
Lenin’s Russia. It consists of three 
parts: (a) a “man on horseback,” that 
is, a strong man or group who will 
take over the responsibility, authority 
and all the worry entailed in setting 
things aright; (b) the enemy singled 
out and made a scapegoat; and (c) a 
show of improvement along with the 
best propaganda devices for assuring 
people that everything is going to be 
all right. But such a dictatorial ap- 
proach, however comforting for a 
short while, demands strict censorship 
of all communications. Men are not 
free to uncover the underlying sources 
of evil in their society and to examine 
them. Such a society, as Sears sug- 
gests, is more likely to gain the sem- 
blance of immediate security at the 
price of long range security.” 

The “humane society,” to borrow 
Joseph K. Hart’s choice of language, is 
less rigorous in its demands. Censor- 
ship, thought control, insistence on 
conformal behavior, and all other 
forms of maintaining order by duress 
would be seen as crude solutions to 
problems, solutions left over from an 
age of barbarism. The writer does not 
mean to suggest that the old means 
of maintaining order in our civilization 
should be abandoned posthaste. In- 
stead, the point is that imperfect solu- 
tions to problems might properly be 
given less stress, recognized as imper- 
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fect, and used only while more reason- 
able approaches are being worked out. 

The humane society permits the old 
maxim to operate: “Live and let live.” 
In a complex society wherein many 
different and conflicting views are held 
on innumerable questions of public 
concern, the humane spirit makes it 
possible to live in friendly relationship 
with one’s neighbors while he dis- 
agrees with them. Perhaps a lesson 
from history makes the point most 
bold and palpable. Tragic wars and 
horrible persecutions down through 
the centuries bespeak man’s fervor for 
making his view supreme at the ex- 
pense of others. With respect to a 
shocking number of these cases the 
questions at issue are wholly unknown 
nowadays except to a minority of his- 
tory professors. Perhaps the broad per- 
spective of history at least suggests 
that all public questions do not need 
to be settled immediately at the cost 
of human suffering. 

Finally, in a humane society, the 
teacher may act and feel like a full- 
fledged member of his community. 
He may stand on his own two feet 
and have a mind of his own. He is un- 
der no compulsion to maintain a sort 
of intellectual vacuity which, if it will 
not accommodate all divergent opin- 
ion, at least will not offend any. The 
teacher then has the privilege of lead- 
ing young minds according to his own 
lights and with the force of all the 
techniques for understanding thus far 
devised which he can muster to the 
cause of human knowledge. 
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‘‘We build a store 
or anything 

even without 
teacher !”’ 


Build a store, boat, 
bridge, truck or doz- 
ens of other things 
for day-long, dra- 
matic and social play 
with the basic #4 
unit: twelve 12-inch 
hollow Blox and four 
36-inch Boards. $30. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX ™ 
interlock so easily teacher need not help! 


Big enough for satisfying muscle play. Big 
enough to build “real” things. And—important 
in these days of large classes—these big, won- 
derful hollow Blox have the famous Mor-Pla 
interlock—so children can build without teacher 
help—build quickly, so each group gets its 
chance to play! 




















For developing initiative, cooperation—tor 
teaching concepts of space relations and num- 
bers—Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox are a basic 
teaching aid. 


New Mor-Pla Blok-Train—more fun! 


Double the usefulness of your Mor-Pla Blok equipment—put it on 
wheels with the new Mor-Pla Train! Safe, sturdy—the Blox lock 
right on each car, can’t slide off. Cars detach readily to give each 
child a ride-on vehicle for lessons in trafic and other activities. 


B—Basic Blok-Train. 4 Cars; over 
5'> feet long. Heavy °s-in. birch 
plywood; very strong. Only $18.50. 


MOR-PLA tno trains 


Write for further information or order direct from 








A—Shows train with the 
6-Piece Accessory Set: 2 
Cubes, 4 open “boxcars.” 


Still more fun. $8 extra. R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Peggy Brogan 


Continuity 


When ancient man felt the glacier 
stir 

He too became one with time. 

Movement took hold upon the earth 

Defeating an earlier rhyme 

Incessant. Demanding. Space _re-de- 
fined 

‘lo take in all of the sphere, 

Man as a family torn rudely apart 

Destined to reappear, 

As separate nations, warring sons 

Confused belligerent man 

Whose soul keeps seeking the family 
cave 

Where first the journey began. 


Whose soul keeps seeking the family 
cave— 

What meaning has this today? 

Is modern man part of ancient man 

In a basic behaving way? 

ls United Nations our symbol 

lor relating among men who are free— 

A projection of our inner striving 


For patterning energy— 

Our acceptance of time-space grown 
too small 

To tolerate battle scars— 

Our expression of hope that an orderly 
earth 

Will move on in the system of stars? 


... to know in one’s own inner striving 

The conflict of ancient man 

The disruption of meanings protecting 
a view 

Of life when feelings began 

Restless inner movement 

Confused meaning to order the pace 

Oneself ill at ease with changing 

Still reordered life-space . 


Then to find with a special other 
New meanings for what is to be 

In the strength of communication— 
in Becoming—to find oneself free! 


—Prccy Brocan, professional staff, 
Child Education Foundation, 535 E. 
84th Street, New York 28, New York. 
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Arithmetic 
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e A variety of presentations for each new idea 





@ Adequate practice material following initial de- 
velopment 


@ Extensive use of oral work in presentation, practice, 
and problem-solving 


® Clear, simple presentation 


@ Provision for varied levels of abilities 





e Tie-up of material with child’s experiences 
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(‘urriculum Regearch 


Column Editor: Robert S. Fleming 
Contributor: A. Harry Passow 


Planning for Talented Youth: A Research Project 


" gierine appropriate educational op- 

portunities for talented students is 
one very important aspect of the con- 
tinuing challenge facing all curriculum 
planners—that of building programs 
which will cultivate every individual’s 
maximum potential in ways consistent 
with his own self-fulfillment and the re- 
quirements of a free society. Since our 
schools are committed to the education 
of all children with all their ranges of 
needs, interests and abilities, it is 
within this context that planning for 
the talented must take place. The 
gifted must not be educated at the 
expense of other children but, at the 
same time, their special talents must 
not be neglected. If all children are to 
be provided for adequately and equally 
—they cannot be provided for identi- 
cally. 

The concern for the education of the 
talented is not really newborn. Schools 
have, during the past century, tested 
various administrative and instruction- 
al adaptations for their superior stu- 
dents. ‘The current resurgence of inter- 
est in this phase of the school’s total 
responsibility stems from two related 
sources: reassessments by various 
groups of the goals and purposes of our 
free public education system, and 
studies of the nation’s manpower needs 
and resources. Program reappraisals 
have pointedly questioned the effec- 
tiveness of some of our educational pro- 
cedures for high-ability youth. The 
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manpower studies in critical areas of 
specialized talents reveal shortages 
which could be partially alleviated if 
schools more adequately identified, 
motivated and educated students with 
outstanding capacities. 

Recognizing this need for helping 
schools improve their provisions for 
talented students, the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation in 1954 launched its Tal- 
ented Youth Project. Having explored 
the problems of providing for the tal- 
ented students in several school sys- 
tems during its first year, the Project 
Staff’s activities now take three forms: 
(a) conducting basic studies to clarify 
the nature and function of talent; (b) 
assisting schools in the development of 
their own experimental programs for 
the talented; and (c) summarizing and 
interpreting research on the talented 
through books, pamphlets, journal arti- 
cles and periodic newsletters. A first 
publication, Planning for Talented 
Youth,’ provides a framework within 
which schools can become acquainted 
with the available research on gifted 
youth and begin to develop their own 
programs for educating the talented in 
view of what is already known and what 
remains to be discovered. 


‘A. H. Passow, M. L. Goldberg, A. J. Tannen- 
baum, and W. French. Planning for Talented 
Youth. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 
82 p. 




















Your Feelings 


Making Friends 


Dating Daze 





Po Lighted pictures 








Who Is Talented? 

The Project Staff recognized early 
that there is no single, uniform defini- 
tion of giftedness or talent which is 
generally accepted. ‘This is confirmed 
by Newland’s report that in the “last 
three Review of Educational Research 
summaries on the gifted, no fewer than 
51 different terms’ were used to char- 





*T. E. Newland. “Essential Research Direc- 
tions on the Gifted,’’ Exceptional Children, 
21:293, May 1955. 
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acterize the populations on which re- 
search was reported in 126 studies.” 
As a working definition, the staff 
considers talent to be the capacity for 
superior achievement in certain areas 
of endeavor which have consistently 
contributed to civilization. For the 
schools, this means the academic dis 
ciplines, creative and performing arts, 
mechanics, and executive and _ social 
leadership. ‘The school that builds on 
this broad operational definition, will 
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seek those promising youngsters who 
need and can profit from an educa- 
tional program which is qualitatively 
different from that available to the 
majority of youngsters. 

The Project Staff is cooperating with 
schools in helping them establish goals 
for gifted students—the kinds of indi- 
viduals the programs should aim to 
develop, and the ways these purposes 
differ from those of other youngsters. 
The problems of identifying gifted 
youngsters can then be brought into 
focus: how can schools embark on a 
continuing program of discovering the 
students for whom the present program 
lacks adequate challenge, opportunity, 
or appropriate educational experiences. 


Motivation of the Talented 


Past research has indicated that ca- 
pacity or potential alone will not insure 
the development of giftedness; there 
must be, too, both motivation and op- 
portunity to use and develop these 
talents. ‘The Project Staff has begun to 
study the factors which seem to affect 
motivation of talented children and to 
learn why some students with potential 
seem to achieve while others do not. 
Research in this area has indicated the 
importance of social, ethnic and eco- 
nomic background factors in enhancing 
or deterring motivation. The staff was 
further interested in school and _per- 
sonal factors influencing motivation 
and achievement and undertook an ex- 
ploratory study of such differences be- 
tween gifted children who are aca- 
demically successful and others, equally 
intelligent, who are not. While few 
significant differences were found, this 
pilot study provided a number of leads 
which will now be followed in further 
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research. Among these will be the 
gifted child’s self-concept, the percep- 
tions of him by the school, home and 
community, and other similar factors 
which may help the school to predict 
under-achievers. 

Another projected study will probe 
the extent and influence of peer prej- 
udices on academically and artistically 
superior students and attempt to dis- 
cover to what extent cultural, social 
and intellectual factors discriminate 
between those who do and those who 
do not show prejudice. While this 
study centers on students’ attitudes, a 
sequel may examine teachers’, parents’, 
and community attitudes, and thus 
shed some light on how these biases 
affect the motivation of the talented 
to achieve in those areas in which they 
show outstanding potential. 


Administrative Modifications 


Administratively, schools have _at- 
tempted to provide for talented stu- 
dents in one or more of three ways: (a) 
by accelerating the progress of gifted 
students; (b) by grouping students on 
the basis of special ability—usually 
called segregation or homogeneous 
grouping; or (c) by providing special 
opportunities and materials for tal- 
ented children within the regular class- 
room—usually referred to as enrich- 
ment. 

Analysis of the research on the var- 
ious administrative plans has, generally, 
indicated that each has certain advan- 
tages for attaining educational objec- 
tives but that no one plan is uniformly 
better than the others for all age groups, 
for all talent areas, or for all individuals 
within any area. In this connection, the 
Project Staff is undertaking a study 
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which will attempt to assess the effects 
of special grouping not only on the tal- 
ented students who are placed in 
special classes, but also on the students 
who remain in the classes from which 
the talented are removed and in classes 
in which there are mixed groups. 

The Project Staff is also concerned 
with studying administrative and in- 
structional adaptations which can be 
made in small rural schools to provide 
more adequately for the gifted. Reports 
indicate critical underdevelopment of 
talent in very small schools. Such 
schools, located in sparsely populated 
areas, account for a large segment of 
the total school enrollment. 


Enrichment of Instruction 


Since administrative modifications 
serve largely to facilitate the provision 
of special educational experiences for 
gifted youngsters, the nature of such 
experiences is not necessarily defined 


by the organizational framework in | 


which they occur. The Staff is inter- 
ested in the concepts underlying enrich- 
ment—what is actually done for the 
talented children in special or regular 
groups. Regardless of the kind of ad- 
ministrative modifications made, pro- 
grams must be developed which are 
stimulating, challenging and motivat- 
ing to talented youngsters. We need to 
determine what special skills, attitudes, 
and behaviors gifted youngsters must 
develop in order to make a maximum 
contribution to themselves and to 
society. 

With school personnel, the Staff is 
exploring the nature of enrichment in 
order to develop, if possible, a theoreti- 
cal framework within which will be 
found guides for answering such ques- 
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This is a new and up-to-date re- 
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Supervision Today?”, showing 
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tions as these: What is enriching? 
What kinds of learning experiences 
should gifted youngsters have that 
average children do not have? And, 
conversely, what part of the learning 
that is considered necessary for most 
youngsters is not essential for talented 
children? The underlying theoretical 
base must help curriculum planners de- 
termine the ways in which the educa- 
tional needs of talented youngsters are 
similar to and different from those of 
other students. It must help point to 
the kinds of instructional, admuinistra- 
tive and guidance procedures which 
will best provide for the unique needs 
of the gifted child, as well as those he 
has in common with other children. 
The problem of developing a theory 
of enrichment is complicated by the 
fact that talented youngsters are not a 
single entity. They differ from each 
other in their special aptitudes and in 
their general interests. It is important, 
therefore, to discover what aspects of 
enrichment are common for all kinds 
of gifted youth and which are specific 
for one or another talent area. We can 
then begin to untie such other knots 
as: What helps the talented child re- 
tain and enhance a self-directed con- 
cern for, and love of, learning and creat- 
ing? What will help the talented child 
amass the specific skills, knowledge and 
attitudes needed to implement the de- 


i 
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sire to learn and create? What opportu- 
nities for original expression and self- 
development will be most beneficial? 
What methods or materials will be 
most useful? 

There are many related concerns. 
All of the problems usually found in 
any complicated curriculum research 
project are found in intensified form 
in planning for the talented. Who 
shall teach the talented? What are the 
roles of parents? How can other youth- 
serving agencies in the community be 
enlisted? What constitutes an adequate 
in-service program for teachers? ‘These 
will be studied as they relate to the 
central concerns of the staff. 


At present, efforts of the Project 
Staff are being focused on exploring re- 
search programs with a number of 
school systems. Active work is under |; 
way in several situations and will be | 
carried to others in the near future. 
Curriculum workers who are interested 
in obtaining further information about 
the HMLI’s ‘Talented Youth Project 
are invited to write to the author of 
this article. 











—A. Harry Passow, associate pro- 
fessor of education and research asso- 
ciate, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 
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for the cause of public education,” 


[" WAS A rewarding iy av to bea 
staff member of the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. My experience, as 
it happened, coincided with the period 
when the schools of this country were 
on the receiving end of planned cam- 
paigns of destructive criticism. During 
these years (and they are just imme- 
diately behing us) the Commission’s 
services in exposing and combating 
such influences were vital to the inter- 
ests of the teaching profession. This 
statement in no way implies that the 
Commission’s work is less important 
today than previously. Its task is still 
to combat unjustified attacks on our 
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Uniting Forees + Improve Education 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Contributor: Robert A. Skaife 


Robert A. Skaife, a member of ASCD’s Commission on Forces Affecting 
American Education, is now a field representative for the National Educa- 
tion Association, going to his new work from the staff of the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education. At the 
request of the editor of this column he here reflects upon his work with 
the Defense Commission. In submitting his reflections he said that it 
would be difficult for him “to evaluate adequately the personal benefits 
received” from his association with the Defense Commission, that the 
staff members of the Commission give “unselfishly of their time and effort 
and that his present position of field 
representative for the NEA should enable him to promote further the 
work of the Defense Commission and, indeed, of other NEA Commis- 
sions and Committees. His experience will be an asset to ASCD’s Com- 
mission without doubt and we are happy to have him give of his time 
. to take a sober look at the years which have just passed. 

j —H. Gorvon Hut trisu, professor 
. of education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


On Having Served the Defense Commission 


schools and, it seems safe to say, there 
will never be a time when public educa- 
tion will be completely free from pres- 
sures exerted by misguided patriotic 
and taxpayer groups that operate on 
the principle, “Let’s reduce school costs 
regardless of the damage done to the 
curriculum and instructional services.’ 

The situation today regarding pres- 
sures against the schools is much better, 
in my opinion, than at any time during 
the ae six years. In 1949 groups like 
the National Council for American Ed- 
ucation (Allen A. Zoll, executive vice- 
president ) were growing in significance 
as organizations exerting a national in- 
fluence. ‘The well-known Pasadena af- 
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Principles and Procedures of 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


New RONALD Books... 








VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


READY IN FEBRUARY. Discusses all 
aspects of curriculum construction and im- 
provement in school and classroom, with 
illustrations from elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. Book contrasts the 
experience-centered or problem-solving ap- 
proach with the subject-centered approach. 


Evidence from research in child and adoles- 
cent psychology, social psychology, learning 
theory, anthropology, and sociology is pre- 
sented in terms of implications for the cur- 
riculum. Devotes special attention to the 
human relationships and_ practical pro- 
cedures involved in putting through cur- 
riculum change. 480 pp. 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES in TEACHING 


LESTER B. SANDS, Santa Barbara College, University of California 


READY NOW. Complete survey of audio- 
visual materials and procedures for every 
level of education. A separate chapter is 
devoted to each type of audio-visual aid, 
with a full analysis of its uses, possibilities, 
and limitations. Book relates each kind of 


to the whole 


instrument and _ procedure 


teaching process, with modern psychological 
and philosophical viewpoints integrated with 
concrete description and vivid practical ex- 
amples. The wealth of well-chosen illustra- 
tions is closely tied in with the text. In- 
cludes laboratory exercises at the end of 
each chapter and extensive lists of source 
materials. 270 ills., 670 pp. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—2nd Ed. 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut; and 
HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


READY MARCH 15. Written for students, 
teachers, and administrators, this book 
presents the history, philosophy, and func- 
tions of the junior high school. Describes 
current curriculum and administrative prac- 
tices and suggests improved educational 
programs. Guidance bulletins and programs 


from representative schools are examined, 
and contrasting viewpoints are summarized 
for comparison. The Second Edition in- 
corporates the latest research in the field. 
Presents ideas and data from numerous 
recent surveys including a study of current 
practices in 370 junior high schools. Illus. 
465 pp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM—2nd Ed. 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS. Prepared by 28 Contributors 


READY IN FEBRUARY. A balanced, in- 
clusive survey of current curriculum theory 
and practice, representing the combined 
experience of 28 well-known educators. 
Examines the historical, psychological, and 
social foundations of the curriculum and the 
principles and techniques of curriculum 
construction and revision. The curricula in 





specific subject-matter divisions receive spe- 
cial treatment. Stresses such developments 
as the progress toward elimination of 
boundary lines between school subjects, the 
movement to enrich, diversify, and expand 
the learning experience, the unification of 
learning by the use of larger units, etc. 
580 pp. 


U—THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10 
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fair in 1950 dramatized the dangers of 
such pressures from a national source. 
(t was to be expected that legislative 
committees, spurred on by misguided 
vigilantes so concerned with the na- 
tion’s security that they minimized the 
basic securities guaranteed in our Bill 
of Rights, would probe “subversive in- 
fluences in the educational process.” 
The late Senator McCarran’s sensa- 
tional charge, “There are hundreds of 
Reds in the schools,” turned out to be 
an exaggeration. Responsible legislative 
committees found that only an infini- 
tesimal percentage of teachers could in 
any general way be regarded as disloyal 


to the United States. When it became | 


obvious that the legislative investiga- 
tions were not producing the evidence 
they needed, the misguided vigilantes 
shifted gears. 

The new emphasis was on “‘social- 


ism,” a term which delighted the ex- | 


treme critics of the schools because it 
could be applied in so many ways. It 
served the purposes of those who op- 
posed public schools in principle, of 
those who equated communism and 
socialism, and of those who regarded 
any increase in governmental expendi- 
tures as a promotion of socialism. ‘The 
height of absurdity was attained in the 
Reece Committee investigations of tax- 
exempt foundations and comparable 
organizations when the term was used 
in an attempt to discredit many of the 
major foundation grants. 


What is the situation today? The 
voices of the extremists have died 
down, mainly because many of the or- 
ganizations through which they spoke 
aré out of existence or are ineffective. 
But the clamor already raised has pro- 
vided opportunities for those critics 
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who, for the most part sincere, have 
disapproved of the aims of modern edu- 
cation and who, in particular, have re- 
sented what they regard as an intrusion 
by educationists into areas which they 
believe should be controlled by the pro- 
ponents of the scholarly disciplines. 
This point of view is perhaps best ex 
emplified in Arthur Bestor’s The Res- 
toration of Learning. ‘The main threat 
from this type of criticism is the crea- 
tion of a lack of faith on the public’s 
part in the competence of education- 
ists, who are portrayed by Bestor as an 
inferior breed, devoid of scholarly qual- 
ities. Such a threat can never become 
a reality, however, if there is a high 
degree of mutual interaction between 
the schools and their communities. 
The need for this close sig se 
has been promoted by the National 
School Public Relations Association, a 
department of the National Education 
Association, as well as by other divi- 
sions of NEA. Especially significant 
was the formation of a joint NEA and 
Magazine Publishers Association Com- 
mittee. From this relationship has 


come a marked increase in articles on 
education in popular magazines. 


‘There 





has been a trend away from an undu 
emphasis on negative types of article 
and towards those that take a mor 
moderate point of view. With mam 
different types of articles to read, pat 
ents and others interested in school 
can do some thinking for themselves 
visit schools to find out what is being 
taught, and come to some conclusions 
of their own. Educators ask no morc 
than an opportunity to present their 
side of the story to the general public. 
The Defense Goumisibi has helped 
them gain this opportunity. 

I would be overlooking one of the 
major functions of the Defense Com- 
mission if I failed to mention the many 
significant investigations in such places 
as Pasadena, California; Mars Hill, 
North Carolina; Miami, Florida; Hous- 
ton, l’exas; and Kansas City, Missouri. 
‘These investigations have rendered im- 
portant services to the communities 
concerned and to the teaching profes: 
sion as a whole, and they will continue 
to do so. 

—Roperr A. Sxairre, NEA Field 
Representative, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Curriculum News and Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


i f IS ESPECIALLY appropriate that this 
issue be devoted to the education of 
the gifted. Curriculum workers are well 
aware that many school systems are 
undertaking special programs for plan- 
ning of educational experiences that 
will be particularly challenging to tal- 
ented and gifted pupils. As one looks 
at the situation nationally, however, he 
soon becomes aware that most of these 
programs are still in preliminary stages 
of development, that many school sys- 
tems are interested in trying out various 
promising techniques and procedures, 
but that no school system believes that 
it has yet solved the problem or form- 
ulated a definitive plan for teachers in 
adapting instruction to the talented. 
So the programs described below and 
the bulletins listed later in this section 
should be regarded as tentative. ‘These 
school systems and organizations, never- 
theless, are willing to share their think- 
ing, ideas and plans with other curric- 
ulum workers interested in planning 
programs best adapted to the varying 
abilities of all pupils. 

@ 'l'wo states in which educators have 
been especially active in developing 
programs for the gifted and talented 
are California and Pennsylvania. ‘The 
California Committee for the Study 
of Education has a special Subcom- 
mittee on Education for the Gifted of 
Which Donald E. Kitch is chairman. 
Bernard J. Lonsdale, consultant in ele- 
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mentary education for the California 
Department of Education, cites spe- 
cial programs for the education of the 
gifted in Palo Alto, Castro Valley, San 
Diego City Schools, San Diego County 
Schools, and the Long Beach City 
Schools. Publications prepared by 
these schools are listed later. Other 
schools are also concerned about the 
problem and some are in process of 
developing special programs. 

As one phase of these efforts in Cali- 
fornia, J. C. Gowan and May Seagoe 
Gowan have prepared an annotated 
bibliography on the gifted child. It 
appeared in the March 1955 issue of 
the California Journal of Educational 
Research, published by the California 
Teachers Association. ‘This bibliog- 
raphy is intended to bring up to date 
the one published in 1951 in the book 
edited by Paul Witty, entitled The 
Gifted Child. 

The Castro Valley program got 
under way in the spring of 1953, when 
Robert Hayden, principal of the Par- 
sons School, obtained permission of 
the administration to appoint a special 
committee to study the problems of 
the gifted child. On the basis of this 
year-and-a-half study, a plan was pre- 
sented to the Board of Education and 
approval was given to begin an experi- 
mental program in the school. The 
first task facing school officials was the 
selection of gifted children, and the 
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committee formulated certain criteria 
for this purpose. After the children 
were identified, the program has de- 
veloped through two phases: (a) en- 
richment, which takes place in the 
child’s own class, particularly during 
those periods of the day when in the 
judgment of the teacher a gifted child 
is not likely to benefit from the type of 
activity then in progress; and (b) work- 
shop meetings. ‘The workshop enrolls 
gifted children in grades 4, 5 and 6 
and meets for two one-hour periods 
per week. It is under the direction of 
a specialist in gifted children. The 
purposes of the workshop are to pro- 
vide special guidance, to give instruc- 
tion in the art of leadership, to broaden 
the pupils’ interest in world affairs, 
music, art, science and other areas, and 
. to develop creativity through the arts. 
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A full-scale evaluation project has not 
yet been possible, but some preliminary 
analysis has been made. 

The special program in the San 
Diego Public Schools for the education 
of the gifted child has extended over 
a period of at least 20 years, but the 
program has been given new impetus 
since 1950. Previously, the school 
system had assumed that adaptations 
for these pupils could be made by the 
individual teacher in the regular class- 
room situation. But on the basis of 
some studies made in 1949 school 
officials found that “most gifted pupils 
had only a little better than a 50-50 
chance of accomplishing as much as 
the average children in the same 
classes.” In 1950 a volunteer com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
problem and to formulate plans. In 
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1951 a limited program to meet the 
needs of gifted children was initiated 
in the schools. This program involved 
continuous screening by psychologists 
and teachers to locate these gifted 
pupils, some further experimentation 
in accelerating these pupils, provision 
of teacher consultants to assist teachers 
having gifted pupils, a program of indi- 
vidual counseling and guidance service 
to pupils needing it, and a series of 
study group meetings for parents of 
gifted pupils. On the basis of such 
experimentation and study, by 1953 
the program had crystallized at the 
policy level. 

In Pennsylvania those interested 
in the study of the intellectually gifted 
organized the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Mentally Gifted. Marie Saul, 
associate superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh, is president for 1955-56. 
The association holds an annual con- 
ference and these proceedings provide 
interesting curriculum material for per- 
sons interested in this problem. Mar- 
garet Neuber, associate professor of 
special education of Pennsylvania State 
University, reports that the Pittsburgh 
Schools, Derry Township Schools, the 
Erie Schools, the Altoona Schools, the 
Lewistown Schools, the Allentown 
Schools, and the Philadelphia Schools 
are among those that have formulated 
plans for developing special opportuni- 
ties for the gifted. 


® According to Prudence Bostwick, 
the Denver Public Schools are just 
getting well started on their considera- 
tion of the problems of the gifted 
child. ‘The Committees on Instruction 
created last year a K-12 Study Com- 
mittee for the Gifted. ‘This committee 
presented its recommendations to the 
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Board of the Committees on Instruc- 
tion late last school year, and the 
board has requested members of all 
schools to send in their views relative 
to the report of the board early this 
fall so that more concrete plans may 
be formulated. ‘The committee has 
recommended 6 study areas for the 
present school year: investigation of 
curriculum offerings which may be 
added to the regular program; a study 
of “drive” as a necessary corollary to 
high I.Q. if the full potential of gifted- 
ness is to be realized; a plan of se- 
quence in instruction and provision for 
related materials so that the pupil’s 
educational experience will be con- 
tinuous; an examination of the ways 
in which special subjects may be used; 
a study of persons with special talents 
other than academic to determine ways 
to help them; and a further examina- 
tion of means for securing scholarship 
assistance for gifted pupils financially 
unable to continue their education. A 
survey of actual classroom practices re- 
lating to the gifted, which was made 
last spring, will be published soon. 


@ James Dunlap, school psychologist 
of the University City (Missouri) 
School, where Robert Gilchrist _re- 
cently assumed the superintendency, 
reports that the schools of that city 
provide two types of programs for in- 
tellectually gifted pupils. In the ele- 
mentary grades enrichment classes are 
offered for such pupils in grades three 
through six. These classes of eight to 
ten pupils meet twice each week for 
40 or 50 minute periods outside their 
regular classroom to explore topics, 
generally of their own choosing, under 
the direction of a special teacher. At 
the junior high school level, gifted (145 
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I.Q. and above) and superior (130 to 
140 1.Q.) pupils are grouped together 
in three or four sections of cach grade 
for academic work rather than being 
scattered through 12 or 14 different 
sections. In this way pupils have an 
opportunity to develop in directions 
and at a rate compatible with their 
abilities and interests. Several follow- 
up studies have shown the worthwhile- 
ness of these efforts. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


In the efforts of many school systems 
to develop a curriculum that would 
more adequately challenge all students, 
including the gifted, several excellent 
guides and bulletins on the education 
of talented children have been pub- 
lished. An effort was made to locate 
as many of these as possible; the listing 
below comprises this effort. If other 
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school systems have such publications, 
the column editor would like very 
much to receive copies for later listing. 


@ Palo Alto Public Schools, Meet- 
ing Individual Differences: The Gifted 
Child. A Handbook For ‘Teachers and 
Administrators, Palo Alto, California: 
the Schools, 1955. 32 p. 

This bulletin is designed to help 
teachers meet individual differences in 
children, particularly with reference to 
the gifted child. ‘The booklet explains 
the general policies of the Palo Alto 
Schools in meeting individual differ- 
ences and discusses school practices 
with relation to such problems. The 
second section is devoted to the char- 
acteristics of the gifted child, and the 
concluding portion of the booklet offers 
suggestions to teachers for improving 
ways in which they are meeting the 
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needs of gifted children. The guide is 
largely in outline form and is also 
cleverly illustrated. 


@ New York State Department of 
Education, Regents Council on the 
Readjustment of High School Educa- 
tion, Bright Kids: We Need Them. 
\lbany: the Department, 1955. 

This attractive little leaflet is pri- 
marily an appeal to teachers and the 
public to provide adequate programs 
for the talented. The council con- 
cludes the pleas with six recommenda- 
tions for meeting the needs of these 
youngsters. 


e San Diego County School, Sug- 
gested Enrichment Activities for the 
Gifted Child. San Diego: Office of 
Superintendent of San Diego County 
Schools, 1954. 44 p. 

This booklet suggests ways for teach- 
ers in the elementary school to work 
with intellectually gifted children and 
those who have special talent in music 
and art. After a brief introduction, 
containing suggestions to help the 
teacher in identifying and understand- 
ing the gifted and talented, the booklet 
presents ideas for providing enrich- 
ment activities for such children in the 
areas of the social studies, science, 
reading or written communications, 
arithmetic, physical education, music 
and art. Especially helpful are a sug- 
gested bibliography for teachers and a 
bibliography of books especially suit- 
able for gifted children. 

® Long Beach Public Schools, The 
Very Superior Pupil: A Handbook for 
the Junior High School Teacher; The 
Very Superior Pupil: A Handbook for 
the Senior High School Teacher; The 
Very Superior Pupil: A Tentative 
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Plan. Long Beach, California: the 
Schools, 1955, 1955, and 1952. 62 p., 
36 p., and 36 p. (Mimeographed. Avail- 
able through designated curriculum de- 
positories. ) 

These three publications of the Long 
Beach Schools resulted from the efforts 
of a system-wide committee appointed 
in 1951. The function of the com- 
mittee was to prepare work procedures 
for the identification of the very su- 
perior pupil and recommendations for 
appropriate instructional practices for 
such pupils. The first bulletin pub- 
lished, in September 1952, contains a 
history of the project and a statement 
of policies and procedures, and con- 
tains suggested enrichment materials. 
These suggestions were utilized by the 
staff for the following two years and 
in the spring of 1954 an extensive ques- 
tionnaire was submitted to the schools 
for use in formulating new suggestions 
and materials. The two 1955 publica- 
tions are the outgrowth of reports re- 
ceived from the schools and subsequent 
recommendations made by the com- 
mittee. The pattern of the two new 
bulletins is to present in outline form 
suggested activities in the various areas 
of curriculum for challenging the in- 
tellectually gifted student. The setting 
for each activity is explained; then the 
procedures used in adapting learning 
activities to individual differences are 
listed in some detail. Suggestions for 
summarizing and evaluating the activ- 
ity are also given. 


® Harry Passow, Miriam Goldberg, 
Abraham ‘Tannenbaum, and Will 


French, Planning for Talented Youth: 
Considerations for the Public Schools. 
Publication 1, ‘Talented Youth Project, 
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Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation; New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. 84 p. 

One of the current undertakings of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation is the ‘Tal- 
ented Youth Project. ‘The Project has 
three aspects: (a) preparing materials 
and summarizing interpretative — re- 
search on the talented and their edu- 
cation; (b) providing assistance to 
schools in developing their own re- 
search and experimental programs for 
the talented; (c) conducting basic 
studies in the nature and function of 
talent. This first publication of the 
project summarizes and interprets the 
theory and research in the identifica- 
tion of talent and in the development 
of educational programs that serve the 
needs of these pupils. Not only does 
the publication summarize what au- 
thorities know and advocate about 
education for the gifted, but it points 
the way for schools in undertaking a 
developmental program and _ research 
of their own. ‘The pamphlet is a pre- 
liminary statement, but it will indeed 
be helpful to schools interested in 
adapting instruction to gifted students. 


® California Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators’ Association, The Gifted 
Child in the Elementary School. 26th 
Yearbook, Sacramento: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1954. 174 p. $2.00. 

This excellent publication describes 
9 programs in California public schools 
for meeting the needs of gifted and 
talented students. ‘These presentations 
will be helpful to other school systems 
in planning learning experiences in ele- 


mentary schools for these pupils. A 
basic statement on the significance of 
the gifted child in the elementary 
school is presented in Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2 contains a very interesting 
discussion of the home of the gifted 
child. Several helpful bibliographies 


are included. 


® United States Office of Education, 
Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in 
High School. Status of Adaptations in 
Junior, Senior, and Regular High 
Schools Enrolling More than 300 Pu- 
pils, Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 37 p. 35¢. 

‘This helpful bulletin summarizes the 
provisions used in large high schools 
to adapt teaching methods in the sub 
ject areas to pupils who are not average. 
A tabular presentation is used to show 
the different types of adaptations made 
in the various fields. 


@ Helen Erskine Roberts, Current 
Trends in the Education of the Gifted. 
Sacramento: California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1954. 61 p. (mim. 
cographed. ) 


This report by Mrs. Roberts of her 
study of special programs for gifted 
children, made possible by a fellowship 
provided by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, has been pub- 
lished by the Sub-committee on Educa 
tion for the Gifted of the California 
Committee for the Study of Educa. 
tion. It describes programs for the 
education of the gifted developed by 
school systems and other institutions 
throughout the country. It is a useful 


compilation of information for com 
mittees studying this problem. 
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Communism, Conformity, and Civil 
Liberties: A Cross-Section of the 
Nation Speaks Its Mind. By Samuel 
A. Stouffer. New York: Doubleday 
© Company, Inc., 1955. 


Threats of communism have not 
made us a nation of neurotics who 
harbor secret fears. We, the people, 
will not destroy our civil liberties. At 
least, these are the tentative conclu- 
sions of a well-designed study author- 
ized by the Fund for the Republic. 
The field work was done by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, the 
Gallup Poll and the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of 
Chicago. 

A national cross-section of 4933 in- 
terviews, as well as interviews of 1500 
selected community leaders, provides 
the reader with a status picture of what 
Americans were thinking in the early 
summer of 1954 regarding commu- 
nism, conformity, and civil tiberties. 
Interestingly, the Army-McCarthy 
hearings were in progress when the 
study began. 

The author presents the data and 
the cautious interpretation and con- 
clusions which should be examined 
along with the appendix. All this 
makes for interesting reading for those 
persons “whose major concerns |are| 
with great issues of the day and whose 
occupations are somewhat remote 
from the rank and file—for example, 
tor academic people, for executives in 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributor: Robert S. Harnack 


government or business, and for some 
professional writers concerned with 
analyzing public issues.’ 

What does this report show? ‘The 
study found no evidence “that the 
country as a whole is suffering from 
quivering fear or from an anxiety neu- 
rosis about the internal Communist 
threat”; also “great social, economic, 
and technological forces are working 
on the side of exposing ever larger pro- 
portions of our population to the idea 
that ‘people are different from me, with 
different systems of values, and they 
can be good people, too’”’; and “the 
mechanisms in American social change 
which are tending to facilitate tolerance 
are far more potent than the mechan- 
isms which impede it. ‘The relation- 
ships of education, age, and civic re- 
sponsibility with tolerance, as shown 
in this book, are more consistent with 
this conclusion than with its opposite.” 

—Reviewed by Rosert S. HARNACK, 
associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, New York. 


Minorities and the American Promise. 
By Stewart G. Cole and Mildred 
Wiese Cole. New York: Harper G 
Brothers, 1954. 


‘The purpose of this book is to define 
the acute problems of human relations 
within the broad perspective of care- 
fully analyzed principles of American 
citizenship. A thorough reading should 
help to resolve “the dilemma between 
American creed and deed.” 
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The authors have critically analyzed 
the scientific and philosophical frame- 
work of the American way of life. 
Their documented analysis leads to a 
better understanding of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the attempts of in- 
dividuals and groups to live together. 
Their discussion of the historic princi- 
ples of democratic human relations, as 
well as their review of American cul- 
ture and the dynamics of group rela- 
tions, lead the reader to a soul-search- 
ing examination of his own concepts 
and values (as well as those of his 
neighbors) as he reads further about 
the social realities minority peoples 
face in the United States. The next 
obvious step is to consider these realli- 
ties in terms of improving world 
neighborliness. 

However, the authors have hope for 
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the United States in meeting the 
baffling challenge of world neighborli- 
ness. 

But individuals, groups (people in 
education), have a long row to hoe. 
Although the problems and the varied 
solutions in this area have been stated 
many times, the challenge is still there: 
to understand the background of the 
“American Promise,” and to recognize 
and solve the live issues and problems 
that exist. This is further complicated 
by the role present and future genera- 
tions face regarding world relations 
with so-called “minority” groups. 

Do people in education have a dis- 
tinct responsibility? Yes—“to educate 
our youthful citizens so that they do 
not become... . illiterate and misguided 
adults” in human relations. 

—Reviewed by Rosert S. HARNACK. 
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Pub. Instr., Lansing (1956); J. Murray Leer, St. Coll. of Wash., Pullman (1958); Gorpon N. MACKENZIE, 
Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. (1958); LILLIAN PAUKNER, Pub. Schs., Milwaukee, Wis. (1959) ; 
TuHEopvorE D. Rice, N. Y. Univ., N. Y. (1956) ; Vircin M. Rocers, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. (1957); 
HitpA TABA, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1958). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—RusyeE P, Crank, Pub. Schs., Talladega; MABpet C. Epwarps, Pub. Schs., Hayneville; ROBERT 
C. Hatcn, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; Otro HoLt away, Ala. Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Arizona— 
J. Lawrence Wackup, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff. Calif ornia—Paut C. Ciay, Stanislaus Co. Schs., Modesto; 
BERNARD LONsDALE, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Burton TirFany, Pub. Schs., Chula Vista. Florida—Don 
R. ALLEN, Volusia Co. Schs., DeLand; SAM Moorer, St. Dept. of Ed., Tallahassee; Dora Skipper, Fla. St. 
Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—Mary H. Freeman, De Kalb Co. Schs., Decatur; LuctLe Sessions, City Schs., 
Decatur. J/linois—MyrtLE ARNOLD, Eastern Ill. State Coll., Charleston; ANNE GusTAFSON, Pub. Schs., 
Rockford; H. W. Hicurower, Pub. Schs., Matton; MILpReED MENARD, Supt. of Schs., Kankakee. Indiana— 
ANNE HopMaAN, Indiana Univ., Bloomington; NELLIE C. Morrison, Pub. Schs., Muncie. Jowa—R. T. GRAU, 
Pub. Schs., Clinton. Kansas—DELORE GAMMON, Pub. Schs., Wichita; DorotHy McPuHerson, Bd. of Ed., 
Coffeyville. Kentucky—Loutse Comes, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; MELVIN Norswortny, Fayette Co. Schs., 
Lexington. Louisiana—Mkrs. J. L. PERKINS, East Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge. Maryland—ALBERT FARVER, 
Co. Schs., Dorchester; Mary Hover, Bd. of Ed.. Ellicott City. Michigan—THeraAL T. Herrick, Pub. Schs., 
Kalamazoo; ALVIN Lovinc, Northrup School, River Rouge; Maup L. Price, Pub. Schs., Royal Oak; Epitx 
Roacu SNypeER, Pub. Schs., Pontiac. Minnesota—GRaNnt MCALEXANDER, Pub. Schs., Richfield. Missouri— 
RAYMOND A. Roperts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City. New Jersey—Mary E. Fercuson, Pub. Schs., Atlantic 
City; Cart SALspury, Pub. Schs., Millburn. New York—WIL.LIAM Bristow, Bur. of Curr. Research, New 
York City; AMy Butt Crist, Dist. Supt. of Schs., Montgomery; MARCELLA R. LAWLER, Tchrs. Coll., Co- 
lumbia Univ.. New York Citv; Ray W. SmitH. Pub. Schs., Buffalo; Ernest F. Wetnricu, Pub. Schs., 
Syosset. North Carolina—MArcaret FLIntomM, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; H. ARNOLD Perry, Univ. of N. C., 
Chapel Hill; Mapevine Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—ArtHur W. FosHay, Ohio St. 
Univ., Columbus; Paut Kiour, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; FANNIE JANE RAGLAND, Pub. Schs., Cincinnati; 
VERNA WALTERS, Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma—Jrss Hupson, Pub. Schs.. Tulsa. Pennsylvania—ETHEL 
McCormick, Pub. Schs., Allentown; DorotHy M. Warner, Pub. Schs., Indiana. Tennessee—MARY 
CANNON, Co. Schs., Paris; J. F. Ricssy, Co. Schs., Lawrenceburg. Texas—Jewett Askew, Pub. Schs., 
Houston; SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD, Pub. Schs., Galveston; IsumMarti Hitt, Pub. Schs., Lubbock; MARGARET 
Wasson, Highland Park, Pub. Schs., Dallas. Utah—Wanpa Rosertson, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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For 
school administrators 
teachers 
parents 
members of boards 
of education 


Fundamentals of 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


C. A. WEBER 


University of Connecticut 


MARY E. WEBER 


McGraw-Hill Windham High School 
Series in Education Willimanti:, Connecticut 


288 pages 


Positive, practical, and usable clues to 
successful strategy in handling educational 


problems. 


Here is the first book in the leadership field written specifically for public educa- 
tional workers. This discussion of the strategy of leadership in a democratic 
nation will help those engaged in the challenging enterprise of improving demo- 
cratic living through the medium of educating the young. 


Specifically, the book presents principles, policies, and plans of action which 
are likely to be most effective for developing a better and more acceptable pro- 
gram of public education in a nation devoted to democratic ideals. 


First the authors establish a philosophical foundation for a definition of educa- 
tional leadership peculiar to a democratic nation, and then outline the basic 
procedures for leadership to observe in action. The theories of leadership pre- 
sented by writers in the past are discussed, followed by a summary of research 
and, finally, a synthesis of theory and research. Specific suggestions which are 
amply and simply illustrated are included. The book is based on the most 
recent research in the field of leadership rather than on custom, habit, and 
tradition; and contains an extensive annotated bibliography of recent writings. 
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